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The greatest Victorian? 


H, T. Shannon 

WALTER BAGEHOT 
The Collected Works 

Edited by Norman St John-Stevas 
Volumes Twelve and^ Thirteen: Letters. 711pp. 
Volumes Fourteen and Fifteen : Miscellany. 
426pp and 475pp. 

Economist Publications. £80 the four volumes. 
0850580390 

Norman St John-Stevas began the immense 
scholarly enterprise of editing the writings of 
Walter Bagehot, with the light heart of youth, 
in 1960. The first set emerged in 1965. Now, 
with these four volumes of letters and miscel- 
laneous pieces, the laborious task is accom- 
plished. We have conveniently to hand every- 
thing that is likely to be identifiably from the 
pen of the man G. M. Young dubbed “the 
greatest Victorian” (or, on second thoughts, 
“if not the greatest, at least the truest"). The 
text is annotated helpfully yet unobtrusively. 
There are excellent indexes. The volumes are 
most handsomely produced. In the final 
volume there is a comprehensive bibliography. 
Whether or not Bagehot was indeed the 
greatest Victorian, he certainly has a literary 
monument worthy of that status. It is an 
achievement of which the editor and his pub- 
lisher, The Economist itself, can be proud. 

The Economist was founded in 1843 by a 
Roxburghshire Scot, James Wilson, in the 
free trade Interest. Walter Bagehot became 
Wilson's son-in-law in 1858 and editor of his 
weekly paper in 1860, at the age of thirty-four. 
These were the heroic years of Peel's great 
1842 budget, Gladstone's tariff manipulations, 
Corn Law repeal and Gladstone's fulfilment of 
Peel’s policy in the epochal budgets of 1853 and 
1860. 1943 was not a time for elaborate centen- 
ary celebrations; but as 1960 approached a 
feeling grew that The Economist owed more 
than merely conventional and cursory journa- 
listic piety to its most illustrious editor. Geof- 
frey (later Lord) Crowther (“not the greatest 
editor of The Economist, but the best”, from 
1938 to 1956) encouraged Alastair Buchan to 
produce his biography, The Spare Chancellor, 
in 1959. Also in that year appeared an inter- 
pretative edition of some of Bagehot's texts by 
Mr St John-Stevas, whom Crowther then en- 
couraged to undertake a complete scholarly 
edition. 1977, the centenary .of Bagehot’s un- 
timely death, would be a kind of target. Some- 
thing of the order of eight volumes was then 
projected. 

As we see, fifteen volumes, and several extra 
years, were in fact needed. This is a measure of 
new materials discovered: nearly twenty sub- 
stantial articles; hundreds of letters either 
Miolly or In part unpublished. It is a measure 
of the pressure on the time of an editor who 
had become a Member of Parliament and a 
holder of office in two administrations. It is a 
■insure also of editorial assiduity. Volume 
Fourteen collects fugitive pieces identified 
stylistically or by other recondite evidences. 
Volume Fifteen especially is a marvellously 
neb mine of highly recherchi Bagehotiana. 
Though a man careless of memorials and 
casual with his papers, Bagehot has been 
tracked down the years most doggedly. There 
« a fascinating collection of photographs. That 
there is only one extant likeness of him is as 
tolerably certain as such things can be. That an 
obituary of him lurks undetected is most un- 
! u ' ®ny material circumstance relating 
Jo Ms-West Country forebears or his Langport 
tarruly remains unknown is improbable (there 
fcnn elaborate family tree drawn by a Kansas 
Qly husband of a collateral descendant). We 
. f 80 *» pretty sure that Woodrow Wilson made 
Utot 0n l^ pne pilgrimage to Langport, in 
two. We know everything there is possible to 
^ow about Bagehot’s appearance, his ebri- 
^rsaiiou, hi a circle of friends, his homes and 
' bis views on the monarchy; and : his 
We are even favoured, ns a cbn- 
re^uenceof the editor’s pious enthusiasm; with 
disquisition on Bagehot’s re- 
Jpous views; which,' With the best will in the 
cannot say ha; much advanced our 
ti ? bbyond Bagehot’s great friend 
• >» 1 i^ - l0n,s apophthegm that “while the 
J.^oW Insdncts wef o strong in Bagehot , the 
■ ; Whs affe^ons were weak”. Thelefters art 
yiugmy uneven In. distribution and, randomly 
i?’.. •* y.-v.‘.. -vr-.i.r ■■ I • 


fragmentary in coverage. There is a mass to 
(and from), very engagingly, his wife. But the 
last year of his life, for example, yields only 
four items totalling about 480 words. 

Thus, in all: two literary volumes, two 
historical, four on politics, three on economics, 
two for letters and the two miscellanies. And 
all this for a man who followed his father into a 
modest Somerset banking concern, who de- 
veloped an itch for metropolitan journalism, 
who then at the behest of his father-in-law 
edited a weekly paper with a circulation of two 
to three thousand readers for seventeen years, 
who failed ignominiously in his ambition to 
become a Liberal Member of Parliament, who 
published a trio of short and “viewy” books, 
who was a rather hasty writer, sometimes slip- 
shod, often inaccurate, and who died pre- 
maturely in his fifty-first year as a consequence 
of a chill exacerbated by stopping off on a raw 
March morning to support George Otto 
Trevelyan’s candidacy for the Athenaeum. 
What is the secret? Wherein lies the greatness? 
Bagehot himself, having been elected to the 
Athenaeum under the rule allowing gentlemen 
“who have attained eminence in Science, 
Literature, the Arts or for public services” to 
jump the queue for entry, remarked to his 
wife: “I wonder in which my eminence is.” 

The case was, and is, not obvious. There has 
been no stint of essays in explanation. The 
eminences of his own time were ready with 
.eulogies. For Gladstone it was a question not 
only of “the advantage of free and frequent 
communication with him on all matters of 
finance and currency” but also of “deeper 
questions of political philosophy, and of hu- 
man character". The present editor follows a 
long critical tradition in his celebration of 
Bagehot's “profound psychological insights 
into men and institutions” , his “literary aper- 
£us”, his “sagacity in financial and economic 
matters”, his “deep concern with moral and 
religious values”, his “sparkling personality 
and prose”. For Young it was saliently the 
breadth and vigour of Bagehot’s mind and 
“the perfect management of all this energy 
and all these resources". Buchan stresses 
“cheerful mental vigour” and the analogy with 
Tocqueville and the “conquest of his mind over 
his apprehensions”, the “contrast between the 
conservatism of his instincts and the open- 
mindedness of his judgements”. 

This is all very well and no doubt very true. 
Yet there persists a suspicion that Bagehot's 
own question about himself remains myster- 
iously unanswered. It seems to be, centrally, a 
problem of Bagehot's peculiar affinity with his 
time. This was not at all a matter of any repre- 
sentative “Liberatness” in the classic age of 
free trade and laissez-faire. Though he pro- 
claimed himself a worshipper of Cobden and 
everything he stood for, Bagehot’s career was, 
in fact, a very carefully nnrtured affair of judi- 
ciously managed family connections and tradi- 
tional nepotic patronage. His political affini- 
ties, whether as to his practical efforts to en- 
gineer a seat in the Commons or the “high- 
spirited bumptiousness” of his observations 
upon the character of the second French Re- 
public in its latter days or of his theoretical 
perceptions in The English Constitution, were 
thoroughly Palmerstonian in character and 
spirit. He respected Gladstone greatly, but his 
favourite Chancellor of the Exchequer was Sir 
George Comewall Lewis. In an attempt to get 
closer to the inwardness of Bagehot and his 
reputation, two things, perhaps, might usefully 
be attended to. The first is the prematureness 
of his death. Is it permissible to suggest that, 
with all due respect, this was lucky for his 
reputation? A reasonable expectation of life 
would have seen him, along with Herbert 
Spencer or Leslie Stephen, into the twentieth 
century. (His widow died In 1921; his father 
lived eighty-six years, his father’s brother 
eighty-five and his mother oighly-four.) One 
wanders how cheerfully the mental vigour 
might have been, sustained through the era of 
the “great depression", of Irish Home Rule 
and Liberal disunion, of imperial adventure, or 
how sparkling would have remained the per- 
sonality and the prOse in times of relative eco- 
nomic decline, of genera) social and cultural 
distemper. Bagehot’s allotted time was the 
great high platearf of Victorian vigouk and 
Victorian success.: His faith In progress, as. St 
John-Stevas points out, was “remarkably con- 
. fident”. • .. v.: - m-: ' - 


The second thing to attend to, apropos of 
this, is the terms of G. M. Young’s accolade of 
"the greatest Victorian". This has been quite 
important in maintaining the buoyancy of 
Bagehot's slock since its publication in the 
Spectator in 1937. The present editor testifies 
that it was the “final impetus" which set him on 
his way into Bagehot studies. Young’s criteria 
were that the candidate should be “typical of a 
large and important class”, that he or she (for 
George Eliot was among the front runners) 
should be rich in abilities fostered by the age, 
and that he or she should be “one who made a 
difference, and under whose influence or 
direction we are still living”. Certainly Bagehot 
wanted to make a difference. He was ambi- 
tious to be, and be seen to be, a directive 
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influence, an intellectual instructor, an agent 
of moral improvement. (“The lower classes are 
ignorant, but the last generation is belter than 
the preceding ones, our generation more in- 
structed than the last; it is for us to see to the 
next.”) Bagehot’s abilities and his typicality, 
within the terms stipulated, are equally man- 
ifest. He had no reason to show other than nn 
“affectionate and humorous interest in all the 
doings of his time”. His time dealt very genially 
with him; not least, probably. In thwarting his 
parliamentary ambitions. It is inconceivable 
that Bagehot could be inspired by any impulse 
to challenge or be awkward. He had a way of 
distancing or accommodating himself to cir- 
cumstances by combining gentle mockery with 
bland Irony. The letters are a rich source of this 
technique, especially those to his fiancee and 
wife (“She got used”, as St John-Stevas re- 
marks, “to his quirky chaffing”). He deflected 
religious doubt by employing Newman’s abso- 
lutism to “liberate" him from “the dark places 
of his own mind”, and (the words are 
Buchan's) so enable him “to dwell on the im- 
aginative and romantic aspect of worship”. 
Hutton noted that while Bagehot would occa- 
sionally read papers to the Metaphysical Socie- 
ty he seldom contributed to debate. In much 
the same affable manner he could accommo- 
date Darwin within his doctrine of “animated 
moderation”- and convert natural selection 
deftly to the purposes of Burkean politics and 
Cobdenite economics. Bagehot found hist age 
unresistant. Young put the same point more 
positively when he remarked that Bagehot 
carried his superior intelligence "with such 
genial and ironic delight, that his influence 
, . . encountered no resistance”. 

Quite. But what if it should happen that, 
despite oil genial and ironic delight (or, mare 
likely, because of the same), his influence did 
encounter resistance?. What if it should be the 
case that this embodiment of “the most pre- 
cious element in Victorian ; civilization, its 
robust and masculine sanity”, found himself in 
circumstances which imposed Intolerable de- 
mands upon such resources? In the very yenr of 
Bagehot's death occurred the legal collision 
between Ruskin and Whistler which signalled 
the beginning of the disintegration of the 
Victorian cultural synthesis of art's service of 
morality. True, Ruskin was always a weaker 
vessel and his sanity never so robust; but his 
insanity wasa portent just the same. Within the 
following decade Tennyson’s anxiety and frus- 
tration would explode into the violent hysteria 


of “Lockslcy Hall Sixty Years After”, which 
Gladstone feared would be so subversive of 
Liberalism's reputation that he felt obliged to 
respond with an elaborate vindication. 
Already Herbert Spencer had denounced the 
age of the 1880s as one of renegadism and 
betrayal. Ruskin 's disciple Morris could sec no 
hope but in a violent socialist destruction of the 
Victorian order. Matthew Arnold scolded 
Gladstone with frothing virulence. Lecky 
looked back to the epoch between the first and 
second Reform Acts as a lost, golden age, 
drowned beyond reclamation by the tide of 
heedless democracy. Leslie Stephen, every- 
one’s choice as successor to Bagehot for robust 
masculine sanity, watched morosely as the age 
of Pater and Wilde, of aestheticism, decadence 
and fin de siicle, passed on into the age of 
Bloomsbury. 

How would Bagehot have coped? Arguably, 
he could have held out as stoutly as Browning, 
“brutally scornful of all exquisite morbidness”. 
But he lacked Browning's advantage of not 
being expected to be intelligible and moreover 
of spending most of his time in Italy. Conceiv- 
ably, he might, like Meredith, have been car- 
ried into a polling booth in 1906 to strike one 
last blow for Liberalism. But that would have 
been most unlikely. Already, in his own time, 
Bagehot was beginning to part company with 
the Liberals who Looked to Mill for thought 
and Gladstone for action. The 1867 Reform 
Act disturbed him. Along with Fitzjames 
Stephen, Maine, Dicey, Seeley, Arnold and 
Jowett, lie became critical of the uew pre- 
valence of “sentimentality” in Liberal politics. 
On slavery in America his views were 
“pragmatic”. He had been willing enough, on 
strictly legal grounds, to follow Mill In pro- 
secuting Governor Eyre of Jamaica ; but he 
could not stomnch the moral crusade of 1876 
over the Bulgarian atrocities. One of the lead- 
ing crusaders, the historian Freeman, re- 
marked that he had known Bagehot for many 
years: “a clear-headed fellow, but I could not 
get him to give me a penny for the Refugees". 

It is the “but” that would have interested Bage- 
hot. And there is no question but that Bagehot 
would have parted company with Gladstone 
over Home Rule for Ireland. St John-Stevas 
quotes Hutton's comment that, for Bagehot, 
the Irish were included in that category 
“masses of unknown men" for whom ha felt 
little. “I do not think", continues Hutton, 
be had al any lime any keen sympathy with the - 
multitude .... And that he ever fell what has since 
then been termed “the enthusiasm of humanity' 1 . the 
sympathy with “the toiling millions of men sunk in 
labour and pain’’, he himself would strenuously have 
denied. Such sympathy, even when mea really desire 
to feet it, is, indeed, very much oftener coveted than 
actually fell by men as a living motive; and I am not 
quite sure that Bagehot would have even wished to 
feel it. 

Hutton, a man who himself pre-eminently 
felt such emotions and sympathies (very con- 
spicuously as editor of the Spectator at the time 
of the Bulgarian case), knew his Bagehot well. 
Yet Hutton in the end stopped short at Home 
Rule. That Bagehot's confidence in bis time 
would have cracked much earlier is, at the 
least, a perfectly plausible conjecture. He was 
cooler and clearer-minded than most of those 
erstwhile hopeful Liberals of the 1860s who 
ended up disillusionedly voting Unionist in 
' 1886 and thanking their lucky stars for Lord 
Salisbury in 1895. Which is only to say that he 
probably would have left earlier than roost of 
them. Max Beerbohra had a marvellous vision 
of the middle-aged Byron, having survived 
Missolonghi, occupying himself with cantank- 
erously Tory letters to The Times in defence of 
the Corn Laws. One need not, in the case of 
Bagehot, abandon oneself so irresponsibly to 
such taking whimsy by inventing fantasies of 
the venerable author of Physics and Politics 
endorsing Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Re- 
form campaign or of the sage of The English 
Constitution angrily defending the House of 
Lords against Mr Asquith. Ye i one equally has 
an obligation to estimate ihe likely contrast 
between the version of him presented by 
Young, vivaciously redolent in these volumes, 
and a version readily enough imaginable with- 
- out undue affront to intellectual protocol. No 
doubt such a Bagehot would still be celebrat- 
able. No doubt there would have been sets of 
' the published works in plant memoriam. But 
would men have deemed him Victorianum 
\ morime?. J .: 
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/Is publications on terrorism proliferate, 
two reviewers assess the subject and its 
literature from different viewpoints. 

Charles Townshend 

BENJAMIN NETANYAHU t Editor! 

Terrorism: How the West can win 

254pp. Weidcnfeld anti Nicolson. £14.95. 

0297790250 

KENT LAYNE OOTS 

A Political Organization Approach to 

Transnational Terrorism 

175pp. Greenwood, distributed by Eurospan. 

£29.95. 

U 313 25 1 05 3 

RICHARD CLUTTERBUCK (Editor) 

The Future of Political Violence: Destabilization, 

disorder and terrorism 

2(tfipp. Macmilhui. £25 (paperback, £7.95). 

II33337VWJX 

JAMES A DAMS 

The Financing of Terror 

29.1pp. New English Library. £12.y5. 

tl450nf4lj<M 

CHRISTOPHER DOBSON and RONALD PAYNE 
War Without Etui: The terrorists: An 
intelligence dossier 
279pp. I larrup. £9.95. 
i»245 54354 A 

MARY KALI) OR and PAW. ANDERSON (Editors) 
Mild Dogs: The US raids on Libya 
172pp. Pluto Press, in association with 
European Nuclear Disarmament. £3 .50. 
tl 745301% 7 

The terrorist assassination of the heir to the 
Austrian throne in Sarajevo on June 28. 1914, 
resulted in the First World War. The precipi- 
tant was Austria's determination to punish the 
State which harboured the terrorists. The Au- 
strian demand to exercise police powers within 
Serbia was a clear breach of Serbian sovereign- 
ty, and was the only part of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to be rejected. The question whether 
Austria had the right, moral or legal, to retali- 
ate against Serbia remains relevant today. The 
actual oulcame of its retaliation should also be 
borne in ipind by those involved in framing 
anti-terrorist policies in the future. For 
whether or not one Slate has the right to over- 
ride the sovereignly of another, the further 
question remains: con such interference have 
its intended effect? 

These questions have been revitalized in the 
wake of the US air bombardment of Tripoli 
, and Benghazi on April 15. The books under 
1 review here provide radically different answers 
to them. The encouraging message of Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, Israel's ambassador to the 
United Nations’, is that "the West can win”. He 
roundly asserts that sovereignly is not abso* 
Jute: Stales do not have the right to commit 
crimes against humanity within their borders, 
and outsiders have every right to intervene to 
stop them. His view, with which most of his 
eoritribdtors appear to concur, is that terrorism 
is a; specifically anti-Western phenomenon. It 
is a manifestation of totalitarianism, bent on 
the overthrow) of democracy. "The West" is a 
•collection of democratic polities, whose open- 
ness and respect for civil liberty renders them • 
-peculiarly vulnerable to what dne contributor 
(Paul Jphnson), reverting to the medical 
metaphors favoured by old conservatism , calls 
the “cancer oF terrorism*’. Terrorism is in- 
hereiuly'anti-denidcratic, and directly or in- 
directly a tool of Soviet communism. Whatever 
' its other merits, this view is, obviously useful to 
Israel since it elides the pre- 19-17 history of 
, Palestine, (in which the • Arabs 'can plausibly 
. figure as the exponents of democratic self- 
determination, and th£ Zionists appear as its 
opponents - and terrorists as well) together 
with the issue of Palestinian rights. '.Do they 
liavt) a right to their homeland? If they ever 
did, they have thrown it away. Present-day 
. Israel is demonstrably a.domociniicpoliiy, ilVe 
Palestine Liberation Oraunlzntlnn is not.. By 
resorting lo terrorism, the PLO has' revealed 
itself ps evil 4. a word which recurs throughout 
Ambassador Netanyahu's collection. Against 
evil, any means- aro justifiable. 

A pretty certain 'litmus test of writers on 
terrorism is their altitude to Claire StetliiigY 
' book The Terror Network. This has- been 
hailed on the political right ns conclusive propf 
Soviet -run injqmatjqnpj jqqpilsttjpnspiV 
Apjt fty plhcivincj udijigfitTTrvst ;.beiaid/,t i&- 


majority of academic reviewers, it has been 
seen as u disturbing example of a tendency to 
base improhnbie constructs on unreliable evi- 
dence, of the sort that fills all too many official 
intelligence files. The fact that Claire Sterling 
is herself a contributor to How the West can Win 
indicates the general position of the volume. 
Yet several of its contributors present views 
which complicate the editor's simple black- 
and-white vision of the good West versus the 
bad rest. One wonders what he made of Alain 
Bcsan^on's chilling observation that “if it is 
hard to fight terrorism on the practical plane, it 
is harder still to eradicate a deeply rooted nihil- 
ism in our culture that gives rise to terrorism". 
(Note well, our culture, that of "the West” 
itself.) The fact that Bcsan^on's contribution is 
a historical account of nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian terrorism may have seemed to (he editor 
to blunt its relevance. History may also have 
seemed to insulate the brilliant vignettes on 
Islamic political violence by Bernard Lewis 
and Elic Kcdourie. 

But history here cannot be safely ignored. It 
reveals the shallowness of the Soviet-conspir- 
acy thesis, and the danger of self-deception 
lurking in the good/evii dichotomy. Above ail, 
history shows that “terrorism” is not mono- 
lithic. An intellectual combat is now in pro- 
gress between those who, for whatever reason, 
would detach ‘‘terrorism” from specific cultu- 
ral referents and treat it as an autonomous 
manifestation of violence, and those who hold 
that terrorist acts are comprehensible only 
within their specific circumstances. Ambassa- 
dor Netanyahu and his contributors denounce 
the morn! relativism of the notorious tag “one 
man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom fight- 
er”. They would have us believe that "there are 
no good terrorists” . if you define terrorism as 
evil , no doubt this follows. But specific acts are 
harder to classify, and there are genuinely 
ambiguous cases. To reverse Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick's self-confidence, "We know better": we 
know that, in politics, treason does sometimes 
prosper, and so does terrorism; only when they 
do, their names get changed. 

The impossibility of establishing the auton- 
omy of terrorism is revealed in the failure to 
establish a definition of the term that is either 
coherent or widely agreed. Each of the books 
under review uses a different definition, or no 
definition at all - merely a conventional lump- 
ing of acts that are habitually labelled "terror- 
ist”. The cynical view that “terrorism”, de- 
scribes violence of which the powers-that-be 
disapprove contains a germ of truth. Most 
definitions of terrorism are also definitions of 
war (such as "the use of violence for political 
ends”), the only distinction being that inter- 
national law permits warlike acts by States but 
not by other organizations. This is obviously a 
good working an-angement from the viewpoint 
of governments, but it manifestly fails to recog- 
nize the reality of political conflicts within 
States. Hence the much-agonized Geneva 
Additional Protocols of 1977. 

The complexity of the definitional problem 
is well displayed in Kent Layne Oots's clinical- 
ly detached A Political Organization Approach 
to Transnational Terrorism. His opening. sur- 
vey addresses theconcept of terrorism itself * as 
well as its fashionable qualifying adjectives 
. “transnational” and “interaatipnar; This in- 
tTpduction should be useful even to those who 
find his subsequent analysis less illuminating. 
This is a political scientist writing fpr political 
scientists, nrid the opacity of his style will limit 
his readership. Nor can it be pretended that his 
:. statistical analysis produces very striking con- 
. chisionS; what it does is lo show the formidable 
difficulty of- 'any. cohccptunl analysis. Oots 
baws hi* Working of the ITERATE data col- 
lection oh n division pf terrorist apis into “sim- 
ple”. ’.‘moderately difficult”, land "difficult”,- 
classification / being . derived •f r orn the 
“nipount of planning and resources which each 
: type of action would normally cplair. u \ s easy 
• eriougli tp,see the weakness cif this criterion, 

; . apd Oopi candidly adniits that sintre-iherfe are 
; no avail able measures bfi which the determine-. 

, ca ii. be made , *oiie Js foVCcd to rely on 
appearances: arid introspection?, (b? which be. 
means, presumably,, ltuuitioii{. 'Fori|nsiance, 

! he places all bonibirigs/n tlte firsf calcgbry; yet 
il iXsc^ouslymisIcadingioclaskS^hciions such 
as: the! riiijkHClRirn bombing df Jhe King David 

■J-lAfnt lift lat.timlaU.'l.t. 


ber 23, 1983, ns “simple”; 

If Oots’s final conclusions nre not very 
dramatic, that is all to the good, and gives 
greater weight to his unequivocal demolition of 
the “international terrorist conspiracy" idea. 
Terrorist organizations, he shows, do not co- 
operate as often or as closely as is frequently 
supposed. The precipitants of terrorist action 
are multiform - ideological, economic, psycho- 
logical. 

It follows that the objectives of those label- 
led terrorists, and hence their strategies, are 
also varied. This is perhaps the most necessary 
modification to the monolithic view of terror- 
ism. It is simply absurd to contend that all 
terrorism is aimed at the overthrow of Western 
democracy, and the most sophisticated “ter- 
rorism experts” no longer do so. A good 
clutch of them display their wares in The Future 
of Political Violence , a collection of studies 
under the auspices of the Royal United Ser- 
vices Institute for Defence Studies, and for all 
the schematic crudity of Richard Clutterbuck’s 
approach, it is noticeable that the tight con- 
straints of “overthrow”, and even the looser 
garment of “subversion", have been cast off in 
favour of something called "destabilization”. 
For it is generally conceded that purely terror- 
ist groups are too weak to overthrow States. So 
what can they hope to achieve? What have 
States to fear from them? Not the assassination 
of ministers or police chiefs, which has often 
alarmed governments but never paralysed 
them. The answer is destabilization, a term 
whose appeal is doubtless enhanced by its 
quasi-technical sound and, not least, its impre- 
cision. Nobody who talks of destabilization is 
foolish enough to venture a definition of stabil- 
ity, or to propose a precise means of measuring 
its disappearance. We are told that it has some- 
thing to do with economic conditions, and is 
related in some way to the honesty and effi- 
ciency of the government, though not neces- 
sarily to the extent of political participation. 

Does this vagueness matter? It certainly 
does if the danger of destabilization is to be 
used as the justification for special legal or 
administrative steps to defend “stability”. 
James Adams confidently asserts that "de- 
stabilization can ultimately topple govern- 
ments”, but sees no need to explain the mecha- 
nics of such a process. What we seem to come 
up against here is the common belief that 
liberal-democratic political systems are excep- 
tionally .vulnerable to destabilization, even 
though, as General Clutterbuck simultaneous- 
ly admits, they are “the most resilient in the 
long term”. So why all the alarm? At its root 
lies an image of extreme societal breakdown, 
the total collapse of normal social interaction, 
in effect the cessation of "society” in any func- 
tional sense. Mnny people still believe that this 
was how the Weimar republic fell io Nazism: 
terrified and disoriented people lost faith in the 
government and turned to the terrorists them- 
selves for salvation. In fact, hard evidence of 
such a process in Germany (before as distinct 
from after 1933) is surprisingly rare. A more 
definite version of this image can be projected 
from the FLN campaign in Algeria, but again it 
must be doubtful whether the peculiarities of 
Algerian society after a century of French rule 
offer any useful parallel for long-established 
“open" Western societies. 

’ A realistic sense that terrorism may well al- 
ways be with us, without ever reaching critical 
proportions, Informs the RUSI study. This 
harmonizes with the existence of multi-million 
pound insurance and advisory concerns' like 
Control Risks} Ltd, to which Clutterbuck and 
half his contributors belong; .The modiis oper- 
(indi of Control Risks, in which professional 
negotiators take over from the State the man, 
agement of kidnappings or other terrorist inci- 
dents, is angrijy denounced by James Adarhs iti 
Vie Financing of Terror. For him,; the false 
priority of.protectmg victims; has ensured that 
huge sums of money swell the coffers of terror- 
; .Ist organizations, and the existence' of kidnap 
. Insurance ^jlHncKaae tfie risk of such. occqr- 
; fences. As .ifJh reply,’ Clutterbuck. urbanely 
, likens.kidqiip j nsuranqe' to fire insurance, pro-' 
testing' that.: the. latter .cannot be accused of 
. Itic rensihg the risk of-firqs. '}■ . . . . ; 

.• > In eeriaifi | c^sas'i , howe ver , ,4t obviously can. 

t0 «>! iect {nkuranceirioney is - 

likewise coliusiy^.JtLrfJnap- 
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What Adams seems to dislike most aboutrv, I 
trol Risks is the cosy professional vvorldhTj 
created, in which terrorists figure as feltT 
professionals. The symbiosis couldn't- 
trayed as a form of stability or containZf 
But for Adams this is not good enotish V 
believes that terrorism can be defeated ' 
through financial strangulation. His often I* ! 
cinating investigation shows indisputably & { 
many terrorist groups have become financially £ 
self-sufficient, a few even wealthy. But k 
overdramatizes the wealth of the IRA:asone 
military intelligence officer graphically mm 
most of the republican funds are -pscoj 
against the walls of West Belfast”. His gTnerdl l 
picture of an “IRA mafia” is not one of deaft. 1 
lization - rather the opposite. And he laboun * 
his case that the governments involved in f 
fight against terrorism have failed to under- 
stand the evolution of such organizations. 

Even if it is sensationalized, Adams's bool 
has o message , in contrast to War WiihoutExi. 
written by Christopher Dobson and Ronali 
Payne. The team that gave us The Carlos Cm 
plex and Terror! The West fights beckon 
produced another rather aimless collection^ 
information, albeit one whose very complete- 
ness undermines the simplistic view of teirm 
(for example, they offer a short account ofih 
origins of Shi'a militancy in the seventh ceutun 
which opens out a historical dimension lacking 
in so many current discussions of terrorism) 
Unfortunately the impact of what Adim 
wants to say is lost in a sort of overblown 
“Insight” inquiry, where fragments of conch- f 
sions lie hidden amid a pile of factual maierii). | 
rather than emerging coherently from a stint- \ 
lured argument. Thus, for instance, we arc f 
abruptly told at a late stage, without anyother ‘ 
explanation, that it is “an absolute rule of i«r- 
rorism that, to survive, a terrorist group itins •' 
have the sanctuary of a friendly connin ': 
bordering the country in which the struggled 
taking place”. If this is so, then inanyappareoi- < 
ly surviving terrorist groups must be illusion 1 ? 
And why does journalese naively insist on de \ 
scribing Government Communications Head v 
quarters (GCHQ) as "the British govern- j; 
ment’s top-secret spy centre", or the Palesh - 1 
nian National Front (PNF) officers in Dam» j • 
cus as “reminiscent of a scene from the fila 
Casablanca"! ' 

The picture that Adams presents of his w 
main subjects, the PLO and the IRA, isflasw 
by his limited historical perspective. Inthco# 
of the PLO, he thinks that history must K 
taken back as far as 1948, but nofutiw- 
Maybe there is some wisdom in this, since m 
taking Irish history back to 1534 he P f0 ^ uc ®* 
version which will probably mystify readers 
both sides of the border. All this is > [W 
cauj?e it prevents him from buttressing, m 
could easily have done, his essentially 
critique of Israeli mid American an,i ^ n0 ^ 
operations. For he has a robust good w 
about the more fanciful versions of !i* e . 
national conspiracy theory. Like Oots, 
see that terrorist groups are self-gen^ 
and his own evidence shows how ess, ^j^ 
can become self-supporting. He is A 
critic of Israel's punitive expedition ^ 
non, arguing boldly that the ^ 

ment made the crucial mistake of , 
own propaganda, and seeing the P 
stagnant organization with a power 3 
ited to the refugee camps; Operation Fe 
Galilee may have had short-term su ^ 
in the longer term it has been at b* s Hfi* *' 
tive, at worst damaging to Israei 
also a devastating subvertei* of the . ^ 
pion wltfi Gaddafi, by the simple meunv 
. demonstrating the minimal Libyan ( 

contribution to foreign terrorists jf 

V five years or more. His occount oftnewi - f 

• of Libya is exemplary, and sustams 

ment that it showed "a fundamental . 

• standing of the nature of modern 

: Thus llie answe.r to tlie . inltl J-. Sft 

' whether such attacks can achieve 
. seems to be a resounding oegafve-- . 

point to register aboilt the US ait . r t a . vV «{! 
they were not in this sense rational; 1 
. . the visceral response of a 
seems, -apublic opinion goaded wy-ililk ; 
..ance by intangible opponents, At *. ■ Lj iK ' 
kind of outraged reaction which 
breakneck-paced publication, o* 


amply rewarded by this book, but others may 
feci short-changed. It does not contain, for 
instance, an account of Operation El Dorado 
Canyon itself, but only of various people’s 
views of it. and especially of the use of British- 
based F-HI’s. Luckily, one of these views is 
fruitful enough to justify the whole volume. 
Richard Falk's “Rethinking Counter-terror- 
ism” is a finely controlled argument in favour 
of a rationnl response to terror. It is not merely 
a skifiul dissection of the “almost existential 
primal dread" which has caused the American 
desire to “do something about terrorism” to 
become “virtually synonymous with taking 
military action”. (Here it reinforces Edward 
Said's recently expressed perception that the 
word terrorism “has totally simplified and 
streamlined official as well as private Amer- 
ican attitudes to the world”, and lias come 
to embody, even more than Communism, 


“everything wc do not like". It points sugges- 
tively to the unlikely convergence of interests 
between terrorists and governments - both en- 
gaged for their own purposes in exaggerating 
the threat of terrorist action. And it recognizes 
that “progressives” have failed to find 
a credible alternative response to terror- 
ism. 

Here, perhaps, Falk does not go quite far 
enough. While it is, as he says, vitally necessary 
to stress that the real danger posed by terror- 
ism has been exaggerated, it is not enough to 
point out that the statistical risk is small. Peo- 
ple just do not view terrorist attack ns being on 
a par with natural hazards like lightning, or 
even man-made hazards like road accidents. 
The element of malice in terrorism is wlmt 
makes each terrorist action, however small, 
deeply repellent. These are the results of de- 
liberate human agency, and seem to call for 


some deliberate human resistance. Unfortu- 
nately, the nature of the modern .State makes it 
difficult for ordinary people to play a part in 
such resistance. The tendency in create super- 
professional special forces to do the job must 
raise fears, not only among libertarian sensa- 
tionalists, t hut the remedy may prove more 
intractable than the affliction. It is ironic that 
the old common-law passe caniitatus (su badly 
remembered that il can he Spooncrized by one 
of General Cluttcrbuck's contributors us coni- 
ine possitatus ), which expressed the responsi- 
bility of the whole community to preserve the 
law, should nowadays be regarded as an im- 
pediment to the effective use of military power 
within the United States. If the fight against 
terrorism is, as the Reagan administration pro- 
claims, “the real war” now, it will surely be 
won only ufter (he acceptance or this fuct by the 
whole citizenry. 


The meagre harvest of mayhem 


Paul Johnson 




WILLIAM (iUTTERlDGE (Editor) 

The New Terrorism 
225pp. Mntisell. £22.50. 
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FRANKLIN L. FORD 

Political Murder: From tyrannicide to 

terrorism 

440pp. Harvard University Press. £24.95. 
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Large-scale terrorism in its modern form is 
nearly twenty years old (it can be dated from 
I96IMI). In the late 1980s it is occupying more 
attention, in the media and in the minds of 
many ordinary people, than either the fear of 
nuclear war or the reality of such conventional 
wars as the struggle between Iran and Iraq. 
The threat of terrorism is, or is believed to be, 
growing. It has become a major preoccupation 
of Western governments. It has a sizable im- 
pact on people’s travel plans. There is thus a 
consumer demand for information about ter- 
rorism, and in the last ten years it has created a 
branch of the academic industry and produced 
a small library of studies . 

How useful are such books? These two ex- 
amples can perhaps best be evaluated by 
describing their contents. William Gutteridge 
brings together eight papers already published 
separately by the Institute for the Study of 
Conflict. Paul Wilkinson, who is Britain's lead- 
ing academic specialist in the field, provides 
two of the essays: one on how democracies 
should respond to terrorism, the second on 
international co-operation. Clive Aston, a 
broker dealing in political risk insurance, 
writes on hostage-taking. There is a learned 
essay by a former diplomat, Frank Brenchley, 
°n diplomatic, immunities as a cover for 
Slate-sponsored terrorism. Dr Peter Jflnke, 
fmm an outfit called Control Risks Informa- 
tion Division, writes on Basque terrorism. Ed- 
ward Moxon-Browne, from Queen’s. Belfast, 
deals with the French experience. An Amer- 
ican security consultant. Dr Viltorfrnnco S. 
nsano; covers the Italian Red Brigades, arid 
Hans Josef- Horcbem, described as "a 
wolj-known analyst of international tef- 
ronsm",- writes on the West German Red 
Army. 

% contrast, Franklin Ford's Political Mur- 
der is a one-man compilation, from antiquity to 
« P rc ;Wnt, by a Harvard history professor. 

nas spent’ fifteen years assembling this. 

. .rectory. of murder tar political ends, and he 
• J™* % way systematically ' through the 
1 - rae i’ les * the Greeks arid the Roiriaps, 

, Dnrk, Ages dnd high Middle Ages, the Re-, 
naiwance. and Reformation, the slack period- 
. Political riiurder'tas jie sees it) in the eight- 
Wnth century ind its revlvnl in the nineteenth: 
--V^: hve jengthy sections on the twen- 
! h ® ce 1 r | f ur y is niet hod is mainly descriptive 
: iheOries of tyrannicide. and : 

i J>st.ificni!pris for murder, 1 as and when . 

. ey appear; An eridless succession of eminent 
-W u 5 pdfades ihrbugh his pages: Jo'ab nnd i 
■ arid Caesrii, Thomas ft 

r : Wa|leristeiii, Colighy . arid Henri . 
w- .Lord' Frederick Cavendish; 
^ji^^aririri^f'Garidhi', 'Martin ‘ Luthfer 


King, Kennedy, Moro and Sndni; be has much 
to sny about their assassins too. 

The trouble with such volumes is that the 
range and vaiety of the subject-matter forbid 
useful conclusions which have general applica- 
tion. Professor Ford's book, written with con- 
siderable zest, makes exhilarating if gruesome 
reading, but i am not sure it teaches us very 
much. Its subtitle rather implies that political 
murder hns become less acceptable with the 
pnssageoftimeRiid the rise of due process. But 
I would have thought that the moral justifica- 
tion of tyrannicide was as strong (and us weak) 
today as in. say, the thirteenth century. His 
concept of political murder is so wide as to 
embrace almost any kind of mnlicious violence 
towards a public man, and his method involves 
the dubious device of isolating certain kinds of 
action from their historical background and 
lumping them together for purposes of com- 
parison. Not much is served, say, by consider- 
ing together the deaths of Holofernes and the 
Archduke of Austria. 

Indeed, I doubt if the study of terrorism (as 
opposed to. say, a historian’s taking a special 
interest in the field) is in its current form a 
legitimate academic pursuit, since it seems to 
be based upon the proposition that history 
teaches us what to do in the here-and-now - 
which most historians would dispute. Com- 
parisons are just as likely to mislead as to In- 
struct. The academic approach to terrorism 
suggests, for instance, that Britain might learn 
something about handling the IRA from 
Spain's experience with Basque terrorism (and 
vice versa), but after reading Dr Janke’s essay 
on the ETA, I doubt it. 

Besides, "terrorism" seems to have no 
accepted meaning. Professor Wilkinson 
writes: "Political terrorism may b« briefly de- 
fined as a special form of clandestine, un- 
declared and unconventional warfare waged 
without any humanitarian restraints or rules." 
But most terrorist movements do in fact de- 
clare war against their opponents. And this 
definition leaves out what, to my mind, is the 
most odious aspect of terrorism, the one which 
separates it from other forms of political vio- 
lence: the fact that it is necessarily directed at 
harmless people. At the first international con- 
ference on terrorism, organized by the 
Jonathan Institute at Jerusalem in 1979,1 and a 
number of politicians, including (He late Sena- 
tor Henry “Scoop" Jackson, worked out the 
following definition, which the conference 
accepted by vote: "Terrorism is the deliberate 
and systematic murder, maiming and menac- 
ing of the innocent to inspire fear for political 
ends." By this definition, terrorism is essential- 
ly a modern affair because It i$ so heavily de- 
pendent on high explosives, tlmingdcvices arid 
fast transport. 

Indeed, It isitnprobUble lhatwcwtU be much 

assisted in dealing with present-day terrorists 
by studying the past, except possibly in one 
respect; Both the Ford arid the Gutteridge 
books suggest that political violence, as prac- 
tised by assassins : and terrorists, seldom 
achieves its ends; - Most of the murders de- 
scribed by Ford.had no clear 'consequences, or 
quite unpredictable ones. The tyrants whoso 
removal would HaVri changed history substan- 


tecl themselves. As Professor Wilkinson points 
out, terrorism hns an abysmal record it) secur- 
ing what it ostensibly sets out to do. It was most 
effective against liberal empires, like Britain's, 
but only in accelerating u voluntary decoloniz- 
ing process which would have occurred any- 
way. Its most notable success was in persuad- 
ing the British guvermnent to hand over the 
Palestine problem to the United Nations in 
1947. It provoked a duingc of regime in Uru- 
guay in 1972 (much for the worse), and an 
Austrian decision in 1973 to close clown its 
transit camp for Soviet Jews en route to Israel. 
Buck in the 1970s. indeed, there were u num- 
ber of cowardly decisions on minor points - 
releusing convicted terrorists and criminals . for 
instance, by Western governments. Ail the 
same, for the terrorists it was a meagre harvest. 
As the 1970s progressed and still more in the 
1980s, the parliamentary regimes of the West 
hnve taken a much tougher line with terrorism, 
both individually and in concert. Terrorism no 
longer pays and in most cases it is counter- 
productive. Without the activities of the IRA, 
for instance, 1 do not believe there would be a 
single British soldier in Northern Ireland 
today. 

That we could reduce the impact of terror- 
ism still further is clear. I believe there is a 
strong case for reintroducing the death-penalty 
against terrorists, both for its deterrent effect 
and to relieve the further strain on our prison 
system caused by housing terrorist convicts. 
Professor Wilkinson also favours the death- 
penalty, though he rightly warns against re- 
garding it as a panacea. Parliamentary demo- 
cracies, in my view, would benefit from a 
special statutory declaration of outlawry, 
which would on capture deprive legally identi- 
fied terrorists of their rights, permitting special 
courts to try, convict and sentence them, and 
the security forces to execute them, all by an 
accelerated process; and which would further- 
more authorize the security forces lo carryout 
pre-emptive attacks on terrorist bases and indi- 
viduals. I would also favour statutory restraints 
on media coverage of terrorism. Most ordinary 
people would support this rigorist approach, 
but libertarian objections from the ruling dlite , 
especially in politics, the media, the churches 
and academia, perhaps make it. impracticable 
for the present.’ 

All the same. Western governments are less 
arid less inclined to allow terrorists sanctuary in 
states such as Libya. If a terrorist, operating 
from a once-privileged base, is forced to spend 
httif his time looking after his own security, his 
cnpacity to kill will be reduced by 50 per cent. 
This is a consideration the Israelis hpvc nlways 
appreciated. Until, recently Western govern- 
ments hnvc beon slow to grasp its force. 
However, the Amcrlcun air-strike on Libya in 
April was a welcome watershed in this respect. 
It indicated that the Rongun Administration , nt 
least, how accepts the proposition Which sonie 
Of us have advanced for over a decade, that no 
terrorist should ever be allowed lo feel safe 
anywhere in the world. In short the contain: 
ment of terrorism (it can never be entirely 
eliminated) has moved froth a purely defensive 
. to an offensive phase. I suspect that aOa- 
•I., demic studies of the. subject, published in 
tcri years’ time- will ,tell tt .very different 
{ v '‘'- 
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CHARLEMAGNE: 
EMPEROR OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD 
Russell Chamberlin 

At the height of his power in the 
early ninth century. Charlemagne 
ruled all the Christian lands of 
Western Europe except (he British 
Isles and Southern Italy and Sicily. 

A charismatic, energetic, and 
cultured figure, an incomparable 
general, administrator, and law- 
giver, he held together- by sheer 
force of character -an empire that 
rivalled that of the Byzantines in the 
East. Russell Chamberlin's vigorous 
portrait brings to life the people, the 
religious and political controversies, 
the social and agricultural 
conditions, and the changes in 
warfare that characterised 
Charlemngnc's era. 
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AIDS: THE STORY 
OF A DISEASE 

John Green and 
David Miller 

Drug abuse apart, AIDS probably 
represents the major health crisis of 
our time. The authors, who are the 
most experienced AIDS counsellors 
in Britain, present a dear account of 
the current understanding of AIDS, 
vigorously refuting many of the 
myths that have sprung up in the 
public mind. This is an 
authoritative, lucid, and sympathetic 
book which will be welcomed by 
health professionals, by people who 
think they may be at risk, and by 
everyone who is concerned about 
this enormous health problem 

024612982 4 PAPERBACK £5.95 • 

RAMPAGE 

JustinScott 

Rampage is Justin Scott’s most 
powerful novel yet- a classic story of 
vice and Vengeance, brutal in its 
realism and in its portrayal of the 
Mafia vendetta. It presents a vivid, 
moving, frightening picture of a 
family both torn' and bound by the 
violence of the 19 70s and 1980s. 

0246129(4! £9.93 

THE BOMBARD STORY 
Alain Bombard 

Dr Alain Bombard crossed the 
Atlantic single-handed in a rubber 
4inghy with no supplies apart from a 
sealed box of emergency rations. He 
did so to prove that a castaway could 
survive for long periods solely on the 
food provided by the sea, in order.to 
reduce the mortality rate of. 
shipwreck survivors. His experiences 
are described in this classic account 
with simplicity arid immediacy: the 
book, now republished in a 
Iiand50iiie trade paperback edition, 
..won for its author a place in the top 
rank of adventure-story, writers. 
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Creative symmetries 
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The Pebbled Shore: The memoirs ofEliza belli 

Longford 
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This is an unusually enicrtnining auto- 
biography. If it establishes Elizabeth Longford 
us a feminist heroine, it will be by virtue of her 
cheerful imperial ism: she has, in her eighty 
years, bridged the gap between the man's 
world and the woman's world by inking on 
both. As a small child, "I greatly under- 
estimated my powers of getting what I 
wanted." This was soon put right . She became 
an “appallingly ambitious” schoolgirl and an 
“academic snob"; at Oxford, where she read 
Greats, she was an “aesthetes’ moll”, attrac- 
tive. clever and popular, adored by Hugh 
Gaitskell and Maurice Bnwra (who proposed 
to Iter) among others. 

Her father was a Hurley Street ophthalmic 
surgeon, and came from a family of Strict Bap- 
tists. Her mother was a Unitarian, the niece of 
Joseph ('hum her lain and first cousin to Neville 
Chuinhcrlnin. But religion and polities were 
not among Elizabeth Harman's early pre- 
occupations. Only after Oxford did she be- 
come n Socialist ; she gave courses of WEA and 
University Extension lectures in the Potteries, 
became involved in Labour Party politics, 


and had high hopes of a parliamentary 
career. 

Her husband Frank Pakenham (Lord Long- 
ford) was her Oxford contemporary. The 
course of true love did not rim smooth; the 
chapter on their courtship is headed “The En- 
gagement Is Not Announced". If Lady Long- 
ford lias a genius, it is for synthesis, and for. 
reconciling opposites. Frank Pakenham be- 
came a Socialist under her influence, and many 
years later, after he became a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, she followed him into the 
Church. Lady Longford finds satisfaction in this 
marital “.symmetry” . Her husband’s back- 
ground and her own were jarringly different: 
the genetic mix lias, famously, produced a 
large mid creative clan. There is a photograph 
of them in this book with six of their children at 
a Foyles literary luncheon in 1969, captioned 
“The Pnkenhams; A Family of Authors”. 
Nearly two decades on, grandchildren are 
already bursting into print. 

Lady Longford's trust in Lord Longford's 
qualities of mind and heart seemingly makes it 
possible for her to catalogue his vagaries 
mercilessly. Her own feet arc firmly on the 
ground; his other-worldlincss may be a vital 
factor in their “symmetry". She describes how 
she gave “invnlunble" help to him in his politi- 
cal career after he had made a speech in the 
Potteries: “You were absolutely and utterly 
out of touch with your audience. They didn’t 
understand a word you were saying." One 
understands how Lord Longford came to write 
a book entitled Humility. Lady Longford also 


tells how Ann Fleming said it was a good thing 
Frank was not made Home Secretary, "or we 
should all be murdered by sex-maniacs". She 
tells how he raced in a point-to-point, the 
wrong way round the course; he went to the 
wrong church on their wedding day; he “lost 
his head" and genuflected instead of bowed to 
the Queen of the Netherlands; lie disembnrked 
from a plane before the steps had wheeled up; 
he is “a desperate loser of latchkeys, razors, 
clothes, library books". 

“Babies accumulated" in the Pakenham 
household. There were eight in qjl, This was a 
result of Lady Longford's “addiction to 
motherhood”, which continued as long as 
nature allowed. Competent in conception as in 
everything else, she learnt how to “take steps” 
to ensure that each new baby was of tile sex 
that she wanted. Delicacy precludes her from 
being altogether specific about this technique, 
which was apparently known to Louis XIV and 
his queen. 

Lady Longford took up authorship only 
after her political career proved impracticable; 
she withdrew as a prospective Labour candi- 
date after her sixth child was bom. There is no 
indication of how much, or little, this cost her. 
Since she is known to the present generation as 
a writer, the account of her long and active 
political commitment is of great interest; but 
she writes even better about her life as an 
author, in particular about working in the arc- 
hives of Windsor Castle on her Queen Victoria ; 
the places and circumstances in which writers 
work on their books, like the settings of a love 


aff 5’ take on a heightened signifies - 

The Pebbled Shore as a whole 2? I 
love affair with life. Its strenuousness feu I 
sweetened by worldly wealth; houi j^L 
and incomes dropped in the Longford*’ LT 
intervals, by inheritance. There haveT 
family tragedies and, for the author, period 
physical exhaustion and chronic 
Yet when, on the outbreak of war in iKj 
experienced “n rare sensation of toial’&l 
courage ment and depression", the opemhJ 
word is “rare”. Nature, she writes, - 
given women an in-built optimism that i [ 
perhaps less necessary to men”. I 

She concludes with a nicely judged Yim^l 
of herself writing this book in her “Lantern' i 
six-sided glasshouse in her Sussex garden,^ ; 
summer evening. A fox stares inathertWF 
the glass "like an urchin outside a sweelsW f 
and then disappears. “What had he mi’ [ 
Perhaps a hen on a perch. Too hard tow 
What does anybody see7" 

What anybody sees is talent, confident*, 
commitment, achievement, good human' 
energy beyond the normal range, and aceiuhi 
ruthlessness. If there is more, it cannot beto 
cerned through the apparently transparnr; 
wall of her memoirs. Like the fox, the reader 
presses his nose against the window. H:» 
author may agree with the fox that herubi 
ject was “too hard to get”. NeverihelK, 
as a professional biographer with gooJ 
material to work on, Elizabeth Longford ha 
written a first -class biography -of Eliabci 
Longford. 
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What makes an actress a star? On (his point the 
studio head and the film theoretician, for once, 
agree: a star is a bankable commodity, or, as 
Screen magazine would have it, “a performer 
in a particular medium whose figure enters into 
subsidiary forms of circulation and then feeds 
back into future performances". By 1948, the 
year in which Alfred Hitchcock east Ingrid 
'Bergman in the lead of Under Capricorn, she 
was, in Hitchcock's estimation, “the biggest 
star in America". To get her, he had to offer 
30 per cent of the film’s profits. This, as it 
turned out, was a bad move: “Because even if 
the presence of Bergman represented a com- 
mercial asset", Hitchcock later told Truffaut, 
“it made the whole thing so costly that there 
.was rip point to it.” Why, then , did Hitchcock 
. . hire her? The answer is that he was star-rstnick: 
“I was literally intoxicated at the thought of the 
; .’cameras and flashbulbs that would be directed 
at Bergman and myself at London Airport.’ AH 
of these externals seemed to be terribly 
; important.” 

Bill '“externals”, of course, are important, 
being precisely what distinguish stars like Ing- 
'nd Bergman from other sorts of performers, 
•; .including more : versatile . or . accomplished 
actresses.. This is because the sjar' is always 
. outside, or more than, the part so that even 
• as the, audience credits the illusion created - 
the part played - it also constantly notices and 
credits the agency by .which the illusion Is pro- 
• dpccd. Hericc tiie prcjudice pgalnst movie stars 
> that derives from a very ninetcenlh-centdry 
•'. -'notion pf the relation between realism nnd high 
seriousness as well Wfrom simple disapproval 
of fantasy. Stars, jt is argued, cater to our most 
. childish or egotistical wishes and female stars 
.constitute what one critic (Molly H nske 1 1) calls 
■ .'“the. 'anima' of the collective male yncqn- 
\ . scions’-. . • .... v . :'I .. .;_*£■ 

! The forms tills “anima" takes arc of several 
• ■ ' ■ sorts: sex gqdcleks; the earth mother, tjie cnig- 
‘ nia. In Ingrid Bergmrin's case, the image or 
persona was established very early: “In three 
of her first six films", writes Laurence Learner, 
her latest biographer, . 

. Ingrid played an hutocept woman involved in an 
illicit affair. In the fourth' she iwqs the catalyst ( Dr 
- what could have developed into an adulterous affair. 
In these films her innocence is based qn a mixture of 


ignorance and the exoneration of pure emotion. For 
her audience she sanctified behaviour that the moral 
dictates of her time considered slightly sordid or 
Improper. 

The appeal, in other words, was relatively 
subtle; not so much a matter of innocence 
soiled, as of buried passion and need. 

Bergman herself worked hard to cultivate 
this image, and was mostly careful about pub- 
licity. But its contradictions were always har- 
der to maintain in life than on the screen. Until 
her notorious affair with Rossellini in the late 
1940s, Bergman's off-screen persona was that 
of a correct and contented wife and mother. In 
reality, according to Learner, she neglected her 
family, while also sleeping with just about 
every leading man and director with whom she 
worked. Nor were these affairs entirely mat- 
ters of passion. “In my whole life", recalls Gary 
Cooper, “I never tiad a woman soin love with 
me as Ingrid was. The day after the picture 
ended, I couldn’t get her on the phone." 

This element of calculation, or robust pro- 
fessionalism, was noted by others as well. “In 
some ways", recalls Christopher Isherwood, 
“she was the most beautiful woman I ever met 


- not that women are my speciality .... She 
had a certain aspect of her that was almost 
masculine. She was so professional, when 
studio people would pinch her ass or some- 
thing, she would give them a dry smile as if they 
were in a lacker room." 

Bergman's affair with Rossellini produced 
"the biggest celebrity scandal in postwar film 
history”. The ideal homemaker abandoned 
daughter and husband to run off to Italy with a 
married man, one by whom, it was soon re- 
vealed, she was pregnant. “It was Ingrid Berg- 
man who had done this", writes Learner, “not 
Rita Hayworth or Lana Turner. Ingrid had 
refused to be what America thought she was 
and, indeed, she had wanted America to think 
her to be.” The affair also marked a turning 
point in Bergman’s acting career, since each of 
(he films she made with Rossellini flopped, in 
part because he cast her in a new sort of role. 
This role was a prototype for the lost and root- 
less heroines of later films by Antonioni and 
Fellini: the women she played in Rossellini’s 
films were alienated, drifting, disconnected. 
That Bergman herself was uncomfortable in 
this role, and never entirely understood it (to 


With a child’s eye 


. D. A. N. Jones 
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Days of Absence: Autobiography (1929-55) 
278pp. Michael Joseph. £12,95. 
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. Reniembe ring t he first twenty-six years of his 
" life (1929-55), hopping inconclusively back 
and forth, from one year to another, Alun 

Richards has found nothing exotic, nothing to 

-surprise the render, nothing newsworthy. A 
. novelist and jjlaywrighi, Richards relies not on 
• his material but on his skill ns a story-teller. ' 
The vivid anecdotes of fils Welsh childhood , of 
his service rs a seaman and as a probation 
f arc presented as short stories ofeyqrv- 

; dnylife-Hke those of Dylan.Thdmas, ah au-' 

.i thprto whom he often respectfully refers. He ik 
equipped with n child’s censorious, caricatur- 
! ing yision which he exercises; fdr iiistaiice, in a 
’ forceful description of a school rugby match, 1 ' 
noting the- unsaii^factpry behaviour of, his 1 .* 
tehm-mriies, Bugsy and Knocker^as if il all ‘ 

■ happened-, last, week, \ •••' I r.' • ' ' 

; He still sces.thc boy, l^QcKer;waI^mingiy 

' trill) “ajdnfllng. skeleton with, staring myopic 
qyte^.talVnR soundlessly! to.hiriiielP’iiarid' He' 
..ropipmtrere.’hls steel^pped.Toifodryman’sr-: 


boots, while other boys had only plimsolls and 
soon retired, weeping, from the field (for this 
was wartime, with a shortage pf rugby kit). 
Knocker “looked a sight, with pinhead pro- 
truding from his drapes” (an outsize wooily 
.vest), “the schoolboy vision of a mad. profes- 
sor, but his effect was that of a street fighter". 
Bugsy is described with similar boyish disdain, 
directed against his swankiness. “He wore his 
vase lined hair exceptionally long: it flapped 
oddly at the back of his neck” and his kit was 
over-smart, polished boots, - sCout stockings 
and starched flybag shorts .with pockets - from 
Which he pompously removed an army clasp- 
knife for young Richards to hold, while Bugsy 
stylishly attempted to convert a try; "his 
vase lined hair bumpinglumpily”. It is remark- 
able that, forty years later, Richards can re- 
member the details of- flits game with such 
youthful malice, 

; / His childlike awarOness;pf the grotesquerie 
of dtherpeople does not desert him \n later life, 
confronted by mad .or.. priiriebt,- landladies, 

' awateur theatricals in .the ; Rdya( Navy; fellow 
h0spital,.7he vignettes are :re- 
m°reeles$ly dialled, 1 in -a; Spirit of Dickensian 
tea Item, touched, with melancholy:, Richards 
^dop^ajaunty tone, cheeVy and plucky, but he 
has often felt , bewildered by life; not at home 
. wi(h : the grpuhshe has entered- He becafoeiu 
Jd' . V. - •• : .!» .. < . 


De Sica she was “la grande ignore") acoounrsc J* 
part for the relief she felt on returning to Holli p- 
wood. When she began work on Anastm a f 
1951 she declared herelf “glad to be back »iii 
the pros". [; 

In the post-Rossellini period Bergtnmf;- 
career took another turn, one common to sirs I’ 
of her type. The roles she now gravitated t> S 
wards (with the exception of a fewpot-boilrrg 
comedies) were increasingly grand and eh- 1 
vated. “She only wanted to appear in master e 
pieces", complained Hitchcock, “except fa|- 
Joan of Arc she could never conceive of any I 
thing grand enough.” This was the poin(,al»| 
at which she returned to the stage, in aseriesa | 
“classic" parts which were also, invariably, sw | 
turns. 1 1 

Laurence Learner’s biography h *^r 
researched, but ploddingly written., Tbs^| 
foil of information and anecdote, no constfS 
portrait of its subject emerges, and 81 ^ 

moments it is linrd to tell what exactly to out 1 
of Bergman. There Is a salacious, "telw 
strain to the book, as well as a fair bit of pa]* f; 
prose. Only the excellent photograph 8 ^ I 
clear what all the fuss was about. V 


writer while awaiting demobilization, f , 
seemed to me to be the only avenucot^r 
not only from the Navy but from thepMPf' 
less act of being the self I then was . A 
leas child in a Pontypridd family of war 
ties, he made a study of the 
fathers, digging on allotments, 
coal-dust in tin baths, taking their sons . 
matches. . . , . ^ 

In hospital, he made friends wl 
fatherless men. He had contracted 
ease, affecting his eyesight, and the 


was very painful - though he says. . 
about it In fictional form, I rnade it ML L ^ 
He quotes from one of his novels, n 
Empty House). The long stay in 
yides the framework for this book. 2 ■ 
anecdotes, presented, in an apparent y - . 
order, are the vivid mempri® s of 1 1 
ing his imprisonment in a sic kbed. 

Volume Three, Actors and Ac f^& 
projected four-volume Internal*^ 
ary of Films and Filmmakers _ 
appeared. Brief biographies ° 
best-knowpnamesin the. history 
are supplemented by comprenensiw ^ , 
logical lists of their roles, toge^ 
■bibliography and critical assessm J 

« *saoi-p«w»*y 
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Passion and the light purse 


J ohn Lucas 

FREDERICK R. K ARL and LAURENCE DAVIES 
(Editors) 

The Collected Letters of Joseph Conrad 

Volume Two: 1898-1902 

483pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 

0521 25748 4 

"It must take itself seriously for the public to 
take it so”. Henry James wrote of the novel in 
1884. The essny from which the remark comes, 
"The Art of Fiction”, was James's considered 
reply to Walter Besant’s claim that writers of 
fiction should try to anticipate audience re- 
quirements and produce work that catered for 
their demands. James will have none of it. For 
him, the audience lacks any certain idea of the 
art of fiction and its views can therefore be of 
no significance to the writer seriously con- 
cerned with the novel as high art. Most renders 
of fiction, he concludes, would “agree that the 
'artistic’ idea would spoil some of their fun". 
When he wrote these words Janies was secure 
in his sense of having an audience. By the end 
of the 1880s, and after the semi-disaster of The 
Tragic Muse, this was no longer the case. In 
1890 he told his brother that he was “quite 
divorced" from such matters os circulation and 
popularity. 

James’s slated determination to devote all 
bis genius to the art of fiction, whatever the 
cost to his pocket, made him r hero to younger 
writers in the 1890s, He was the master, and 
among those who worshipped at his altar was 
Conrad. Writing to his friend John Galsworthy 
in March 1899, Conrad chides him for com- 
plaining that James does not write from the 
heart; 

To me even the [Ren/ Thing ] seems to flow From 
the heart because and only because the work 
approaching so near perfection yet does not strike 
cold. Technical perfection unless there is same real 
glow to illumine and warm it from within must neces- 
sarily be cold. I argue that in H.J . there is such a glow 
and not o dim one either, but to us used, absolutely 
accustomed, to unnrlislic expression of fine, head- 
long, honest (or dishonest) sentiments the art of H.J: 
does appear heartless. The outlines are so clear the 
figures so finished, chiselled, carved and brought out 
that we exclaim - we, used to the Shades of the 
contemporary fiction, to the more or less malformed 
shades - we exclaim - Stone I Not at alt. 

It is in such letters - and there are several of 
them scattered among the pages of this volume 
- that we can understand something of Con- 
rad’s determination to succeed in an art form 
which was, in Ford Madox Ford’s words, “at 
once his passion and his agony”. The agony 
was partly caused by his poverty, which, to 
quote Ford again, affected him “like a physical 
pain". Of that there can be no doubt, as letter 
after letter testifies. 

Still, these things are relative. Conrad's 
earnings, though by no means spectacular, 
were enough to keep hi m wel I above the bread- 
line, even in the years covered by the present 
volume, when he was a critical but not a popu- 
lar success. Yet he undoubtedly felt that he 
ought to be able to provide for his wife and 
baby son a standard of living that would reflect 
some credit on his aristocratic background and 
81 the same time justify his having given up a 
career at sea for that of writer. That he occa- 
aonally doubted the wisdom of what he had 
done may be inferred from bis having seriously 
; considered trying to. get. the command of 
another ship, to whiph end he went so far ns to 
enlist Cunninghame Graham's help. But no- 
thing came of this and he continued to be tied 
™ s _ desk, complaining about' bills and his 
inability to imagine, sweating over deadlines, 
“riding letters to Dayid ,.Meldnim, 
William Blackwood’s literary adviser, in which 
e typically asked for money while apologizing 
- Z “Pardon me for invading your 

home with my business," he wrote on one occa- 
'°n, 'Twon't offend again." But he did, and it' 
must have been as hateful to him as turning 
wn Corn Crane’s request for.qioney wh^n 
' d ' fr !e«d, Stephen Crane, was near 
earn. “You may imagine that had it been in 
^y power tq render you any sort of service I 
l»v V hot-Hayq.wfiited for any sort of appeal, 
e. kept quiet because I feel myself powerless. 


; Without connect ions ,‘wi thout ihflu- 

.kwL * n ^Wijliout means./the daily subsistence 
■■ I thoiifcht to me. Whatco/i 

- •!. * I. ! '•* r. •*' .? 

i) u.i ,.‘ f A,- 

aiM;! ;...; .^ y ' .. . : 


One thing he couldn’t or wasn't prepared to 
do was to accept advances from publishers 
when he knew there was no likelihood of his 
honouring them. Algernon Methuen wrote U> 
him enquiring about the possibilities of pub- 
lishing some of his work and Conrad replied: 

Candidly I dare not moke any primuses. I write with 
difficulty, I don't keep my word, [ worry my pub- 
lishers, f try their tempers. I am afraid it would lake 
much heller writing than mine to make up for these 
defects - of character. 

And when Methuen persisted, Conrad spelt 
out the nature of his friendly relations with 
Blackwood and added “The disposal of my 
work cannot be governed purely by questions 
of payment." This is both candid and honour- 
able, as is n letter to J. B. Pinker, written in 
reply to Tinker's enquiry as to whether he 
could become Conrad's American agent: 

My method uf writing is so unbusinesslike Ihnt I 
don’t think you could have any use for such an un- 
satisfactory person. I generally sell a work before it is 
begun, gel paid when it is hnlf done and don't dn the 
other half till the spirit moves me. I must add that I 
have no control over the spirit - neither has the man 
who has paid the money. 

It might almost be Edwin Reardon talking. 

But there is a difference. The protagonist of 
New Grub Street is, as he knows, the possessor 
of a very minor talent. Conrad, fur all his black 
moods of despair, his sterile periods, his gronn- 
ing insistence that he lacked invention, never- 
theless sold to his publishers work which com- 
manded the instant respect of men whose judg- 
ment he could trust. H would be foolish to 
underestimate or dismiss the fears expressed in 
a letter to Edward Garnett, where he spenks of 
"the horror" of a four-month period when lie 
simply couldn't write: “it has destroyed already 
the little belief I used to have in myself. I nm 
appalled at the absurdity of my situation - at 
the folly of my hopes, at the blindness that had 
kept me up in my gropings." But it has to he 
remembered that at this time he was trying to 
write The Rescue, a novel which simply 
wouldn't come right, nnd that his correspond- 
ent was after all a man of sensitivity and literary 
reputation. Conrnd did not lack for people who 
believed in his worth. 

Nor, on other occasions, did he lack belief in 
himself. There is nothing of Reardon’s Impo- 
tent self-pity about him, and his devotion to his 
art is an altogether tougher matter. “[You} 
never made a poorer song / That you might 
have a heavier purse”, Yeats said of various of 
his poet comrades who had started out in the 
1890s. The same might be said of Conrad, but it 
would be necessary to add that, unlike Yeats’s 
companions, Conrad survived. This un- 
doubtedly has much to do with his chosen 
medium. By the end of the nineteenth century 
novel writing and publishing were big business. 
It wasn't difficult to make a living from them. 
Hence the need for writers who took them- 
selves seriously to distance themselves from 
the market-place, or at least tb insist that they 
weren’t in it simply for the money. Hence, too, 
the obsession with le mot juste. Conrad told 
Galsworthy in April 1899: 
r am anxious about these thousand words You've 
written. At this juncture every word is an object to be 
considered anxiously with heart searchings and in a 
spirit of severe resolution. Don’t write them l words) 
hurriedly. I am glad you have written no more than 
one thousand. If it had been only one hundred I 
would have said: it is well. Don't smile and think that 
it is only my own pursed tongue-tied state (hat gives 
me that point of view. There may be something of 
that of course - but for the most part it is sheer 
conviction. 

It was a conviction that led him to write a quite 
marvellous letter to Hugh Clifford, in which he 
criticized the tetter’s In a Corner of Asia , a 
copy of which Clifford had sent him. (Clifford 
was British Resident in Pahaiig, Malaya, and 
had written enthusiastically of Almayer’s 
Folly.) Conrad quotes n sentence from Clif- 
ford’s book in ordei* mercilessly to dissect and 
re-writc it, guts another, says of a particular 
phrase that “It is a phrase anybody ciin write to 
fit any sort of a situation! it is the sort of tiling 
that writes itself’; and then adds: 

It is the sort of thing I write iwdniy times a day and 
(with the fear of overtaking fate behind me) spend 
hair my nights In taking out or my work - upon which 
depends the dnily bread of the house: {literally 
from day today); riot, to mention (I dare hardly think 
of it) the future of my child, of those nearest and 
dearest to mo; betw$ch whom and the bleakest want 
there Is only my pen- as long as fife lasts. And T can . 
sell all I Write - as much its 1 can wrilel / • : 







(h‘urgeHiiKiHtrt\s "The Artist aiut his Funiily'', /*W5, is on show eii The Fine Art Society, 12 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh. In the exhibition At I form:: Scultbli interiors 1800-1920, until September 211. 


This is s;iul tn ni;<kc it m;iiiifc<i ih.nl I practise the 
fiiilli which I take the liberty tn preach - if You will 
allow me In say so - in >i brotherly spirit. 

There are several oilier such letters in among 
the many incvitubly humdrum ones, nnd they 
go far towards justifying Ford Madox Ford's 
picture of Conrad, crouched on the floor of u 
train taking him up to London, attacking 
proofs, altering phrase after phrase, in search 
of an unattainable perfection. 

Most of Conrad's commentators, including 
Zdislaw Najder in his monumental Joseph 
Conrad: A chronicle, treat Ford as a very unre- 
liable witness. In the letter, yes. Blit in the 
spirit? At the time covered by these letters 
Ford and Conrad were beginning their literary 
collaboration, of which Romance (1903) was to 
be the first fruit, and Ford, a younger, impress- 
ionable, but immensely talented and sensitive 
man, had a good deal of opportuni ty to observe 
Conrad at close quarters. What he records in 
Return to Yesterday and elsewhere fits very 
well with the Conrad who emerges from the 
letters. Najder quotes a passage in which Ford 
recalls Conrad suggesting that their collabora- 
tion would help him improve his English. 
“When I write I think in French and then trans- 
late the words of my thoughts into English. 
This is an impossible process for one desiring to 
make a living by writing in the English lan- 
guage . . .”. “Ford, as was his wont, exagger- 
ated”, Najder says. Maybe, but in some of the 
most interesting letters of this volume Conrad 
chooses to write in French, and they are the 
ones where he is most impressively thinking. 

The recipient of the letters is Cunninghame 
Graham and to him Conrad speaks out as to no 
one else. Sometimes he seems to be almost 
playfully opposing Cunninghame Graham's 
socialism and his belief in the future. Certainly 
there are occasions when his French feels 
altogether defter than the jocularity (it seems 
the right word) of (he English letters, where a 
kind of ponderous public-schoolboyese 
betrays the pleasure that he took in reading 
MarryaL. To Graham he writes: 

Et les mots s'envolent; et il ne rcsle rien. entendez 
vous? Absolument rien. oh homme de foil Rfen. \Jn 
moment, un din d'oeil ct il ne rcste rien - qu'qnc 
goulte de boue, de boue froide, de boue morte 
lanrte dans Tespace noir, toumoyont auteur d'un 
soldi deint. Ni penstfe. ni son. ni flme, Rien. 

Jess sends her best regards. I ohi ever Yours 

"Rien." It both is the last. word and allows him 
to have it. It's as though he has won a debating 
game. 

But on other occnsio.ns the tons is weightier, 
more considered. Thus, in reply to Cunning- 
hame Grahnni's invitation to attend a pciice 
meeting (Conrnd went but refused to sit on (he 
platform) he writes; "L’hqmme est un anintnl 
mdchnnl. Sa m£chnncttt£ dolt £lrc ocgunisGc. 
Lc crime est unc condition n£c£ssnire do 
['existence organise, Ln xoci£t<? est 
essenticlment criminelle - nil elle n’existeroit 
pas." If this letter reminds us that Conrad was- 
the author of Heart of Darkness, which indeed 
he had recently finished, it also points towards 
The Secret Agent nnd Under Western Eyes, 
which were several years off. In other words, 
the letters Ip Cunninghame Graham, which are 


probably llte most significant of this immacu- 
lately edited volume, reveal ihnt by the lime lie 
came to produce the early masterpieces which 
belong to the years 1898-1002, Conrad's artis- 
tic and philosophical convictions had become 
settled ones. And this may explain why lie took 
so little joy in composing the later, financially 
more successful work. Title to the contrary, 
Chance is not something you expect of Conrad . 
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On not being overwhelmed 


Patricia Craig 

ANITA BROOKNER 
A Misalliance 
191pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224024035 

Anila Brookner has become famous for writ- 
ing about misplaced affections, and tlic conse- 
quent slights and disappointments meted out 
to unimpeachable women - women who, after 
all, have their resources: literature, as it may 
be, or a sharp eye, or voluntary work at a local 
hospital. The last is a practice of the newest 
Brookner heroine, Blanche Vernon, a woman 
of private means, with an absent husband, a 
self-possessed exterior and nn ability to derive 
knowledge and stimulation from those paint- 
ings in the National Gallery in which a full- 
blooded paganism is allegorically and 
ornamentally expressed. 

Blanche, in tweed suit and polished shoes, is 
often to be found regarding a painted nymph or 
goddess who stands for some ideal of allure- 
ment; and in the tableau thereby obtnined is an 
indication of one continuing concern of the 
Brookner novels: nn opposition of decorum 
and waywardness. This author’s heroines are 
low in vitality and high in integrity; among 
their assets arc nn ironical disposition and n 
robust cast of mind, hut they arc ill-fit led to he 
the recipients of erotic overtures, unless these 
come from an unusually discerning man. Men, 
by and large, like a bit of blntancy about the 
business of sexual attraction. Mr Neville, in 
Hotel tin Lac, proposes marriage to Edith 
Hope but slakes his lust elsewhere. Running 
through the head of Ruth, in A Start in Life, is 
the terrible line from Balzac's F.ugdnie Gran- 
der. “Jc suis troplaide, il ne fera pas attention $ 
moi." The state of mind engendered by this 
apprehension, and a refusal to be over- 
whelmed by it, is in some measure an ingre- - 
dient of ail the books. 

Brook ner’s protagonists are endowed with 

A myth-kitty 

Jo-Ann Goodwin 

JENNY JOSEPH 
Persephone 

294pp. Newcastle upon Tyne: 

Bloodaxe. £12.95 (paperback, £4.95). 
0906427770' 


One of the fundamental activities of the femin- 
ist movement has been the rediscovery and 
reinterpretation of myth. If it is through myth 
that we understand and value our world, the 
women’s movement argues, then it is absolute; 
ly neejessary to reinvent the prevailing mytho- 
logies in a context which allows women the 
freedom ahd self-expression which have been 
denied them. 

The myth of Demeter and her daughter 
: Persephone is eminently suitable for feminist 
use, providing as it does parables for the rela- 
tionship between mother and daughter, a rela- 
. tipnsbip destroyed by the intervention of the ■ 
male, which results inevitably in grief and des- 
titution. Jenny- Joseph’s book . describes De- 
meter's misery at the loss of her daughter, her 
. search to retrieve her, and Persephone's entry 
into maturity and sexuality in the dqrk king- 
dom of Hades, The.stoty provides an c la bora- 
tion of the despair and abandonment felt by all 
parents whose; children must eventually grow, 
up and leave, and of the hostility commonly 
felt by ih6 parent toward^ the sexual partners 
whb have provided thb Alternative home to 
•• .which tlio child flees; the conclusion, one of 
. npderatipu arid good sense (everyone gels a 
, sjia^e 'df Persephone and the crops; begin to • 
growqgaln), suggesting the dangers of obses- 
riy«l0ve,thenecdforcftchsuccccdirig genera-. 

. t|?h to fyjfii itself sexunliy, no matter: '.how’ 
bizarre the qltoSen Way: appears to pci ‘ 

In Persephone JenriyJoscph mixes forms in 
the tradition of'’bldpfecttce muSic hall 
and its mpdent T.V. descendant”. Joseph is 
already known as a,ppet, and poetry bears the 
main bbrdea of the narrative expansion - the 
voices of ^Dimeter,' Peripherie .apd Hades 
being tuOd to tell their own stories in a rather 
ponderous bjnnk verse. The prose pieces which ", 

• --I "• 
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the formality and asperity of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury heroine. “One hardly notices the proxim- 
ity of the glaciers", observes Edith Hope, on 
holiday in Switzerland, when she’s taken out 
for an evening; Inter, she is allowed a con- 
trolled outburst against cultivated winsomencss, 
such as occurs in the type of female who takes 
for granted her right to make illogical fusses. 
“Such women strike me as dishonourable." In 
A Misalliance , Blanche Vernon ironically la- 
ments her inability to throw a tantrum; such 
women can neither experience, nor inspire, the 
smallest impulse towards anarchic behaviour. 
Whet her this is a matter for dismay or gratifica- 
tion is a question that occasionally exercises 
them. They may acknowledge, without under- 
standing, the lure of disruption. 

Blanche lost her husband Bertie, an estate 
agent, to a young person known as Mousie, 
holder of a degree in computer sciences, and 
possessor of winning ways; it’s a marvel to 
Blanche, and others like her, that the trivial 
and affected should get away with their ploys, 
but experience has shown her that they do. The 
crassest lines, in the Brookner novels, are 
apportioned to characters susceptible to wiles: 
wc remember Richard, in A Start in Life , re- 
marking of a tiresome young woman under- 
going a personal crisis, "Before her marriage 
site was a very promising potter.” Bertie Ver- 
non goes one better: Mousie, he tells his cynic- 
al sister, "Inis given me a new lease of life". A 
question arises: if Bertie is capable of uttering 
these words without self-mockery, why on 
earth should worldly, discriminating Blanche 
regret his departure? Perhaps what she regrets 
is the distortion of his manner, along with his 
appearance: there he sits, when he comes to 
visit her, inappropriately attired at Mousie’s 
instigation, “in clothes that broadcast mes- 
sages of youth and leisure”. A polo-necked 
jersey is not his natural wear. 

Blanche's voluntary social work brings her 
into contact with a feckless little family, with 
whom she allies herself, principally out of fel- 
low-feeling for the daughter, a three-ycar-old 


expound the themes they raise follow the direc- 
tion taken by the poems, but are less predict- 
able; hence the early part of the book is taken 
up with loss end sorrow, which later develops 
into an acceptance of the vagaries and rewards 
of life as Demeter is allowed to partially re- 
claim her daughter. The difficulty with the 
prose sections is that too few of them are given 
sufficient space to develop; and the result is an 
unsatisfactory collection of short prose pieces 
which end the moment they promise to become 
interesting. Moreover, Joseph has an anachro- 
nistic attachment to the mores of the early 
1970s, the flats and squats to which daughters 
of modern-day Demeters are spirited being 
peopled by young men with long hair, reposing 
on floor cushions and addressing each other as 
"man"., The women wear “long skirt[s] that 
might have been made from a table-cloth and 
. . little skimpy top[s] that showed every- 
thing". These characters are involved in left- 
wing politics, which involvement apparently 
consists of denouncing "the bourgeoisie” and 
heaping recriminations on friends who "sell 
out”. The impression given is that this is 
Joseph's concept pf delinquency; her idea of 
youthful rebellion being to traipse, about in 
long patterned skirts and cook vast pots of 
lentils for ideologically immature men.' 

Despite the book’s title, it is clear that, the 
author Identifies strongly with the position of 
Demeter, And because of this the book be- 
comesan. exerclsq in emotianni cath&rsis. The 
lack.of direction and control is further shown 
by the jnsertiorf of a “photo-story,” of the kind 
to teenage magazines such as A/y Ctyy to add 
' further comment on the Persephone story. The 
purpose of this i s obscure^, little is gained by the 
■■ Addition, And it is tempting to regard the inclu- * 
sioh of. the photographs as a vague gesture 
towards youth; an attqmjtt on lhe part of the 
author.to’suggest that she understands ybung 
people and is able to adopt the idioms they use; ' 

One Is left after all this with a well-rtieaning ; 
but unsaiisfactory work. ihe experiments with 
genre providing novelty, but little else, The > 
changing voices of llienarr^tibaandthe alter- 
nating forms serve to confuse .Re issue rather 
than to encourage tin underst^idipg 6f differ- 
ent perspectives; I* ■ ' >•**’. 
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possessed of unnatural gravity. The name of voluptuous styles of painting which loo I 

this child is Elinor and already, it seems to A Misalliance: "The austere visions of 0 -*” [ 

Blanche, she has dissociated herself from the the dolorous lives of virgins and maiJ?" 51 ' 1 

profligacy inherent in her parents' way of life: the knowing and impervious smil«nf " ! 

she refuses to speak. Sally Beamish, Elinor's nymphs”. 1 • » 


profligacy inherent in her parents' way of life: 
she refuses to speak. Sally Beamish, Elinor's 
step-mother, leads a life subject to vicissitudes; 
at present she frequently needs “to be tided 
over", while her husband is employed abroad 
in some vague capacity by a rich American. 
Sally is another in the mould of Mousie - wilful 
and guileful, and off-hand with women, except 
at moments of exigency, when some benefit 
may be derived from them. On the faces of 
such self-seekers and hedonists are reproduced 
the expressions of certain painted nymphs: so it 
dawns on Blanche. The tortoise and the hare, 
we remember, supplied a motif for Hotel du 
Lac\ and the implied contrast, between steadi- 
ness and showiness (or something very simi- 
lar), gets another figuration in the ascetic and 


What we are here for 


Deserted Blanche, indeed, what with a. i- 
National Gallery, her sister-in-law, 
hour and her daily woman, has a good dealt ' 
occupy her mind, even without her aberrau 
involvement with the Beamishes: Sally's h* | 
band is in some sort of scrape, improvidea, 1 
and irregularity are in evidence, a furcoatissi l 
stake. When Blanche, very unwillingly, hi™ ■ 
sort things out, she gets a brute of a headache 1 
for her pains. It really isn’t the kind of into* ’ 
lio she should have interested herself in. j 

results, though, as far as the reader is 
cerned, is a civilized look at contemporaiyfe 1 
order, and a wonderfully poised and poinaa * 
examination of the wrong turning. f 


John Melmoth 

A. N. WILSON 
Love Unknown 

202pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 119227 

When not tackling problems of literary analysis 
(Dostoevsky's characters are “dirty and bonk- 
ers”), Simon and Monica are the kind of 
adulterous lovers inclined to while away their 
stolen hours together with a little dilettante art 
criticism. On a visit to the National Gallery 
they pause in front of Van Eyck's “Marriage of 
Giovanni Arnolfini and Giovanna Cenami”; 
Simon wonders if she is doing the right thing, 
Monica is blithely certain that she is. They 
agree, however, that not only does the picture 
delight in the ordinary but that it also docu- 
ments passion: "It's passion in the way Jane 
Austen is passionate, n’est-ce pas." Monica 
maintains that Giovanna's demureness does 
not mean "that underneath there isn't a swirl- 
ing tempest .... She’s swirling, just a little.” 
So, he confesses, is Simon. 

Whatever the merits of this account of the 
picture (and from another point of view it 
could be seen as the marriage of joylessness 
and puddingy compliance), the apparent com- 
mon sense about the relationship between sex- 
uality and domesticity is entirely reasonable, 
and entirely at odds with the conduct of any of 
the principals of Love Unknown, Whereas 
A. N. Wilson has in the past dealt unerringly 
with life’s usual want of sexual coincidence, 
Simon and Monica's apparent coincidence .of 
wants discomposes him. Monica, normally an 
exemplar of sense and sensibility, wanders 
around in a daze of "almost cretinous happi- 
ness” while Simon's loss of a sense of. propor- 
tion m&nifests itself both in a total insensitivity 
to clichd - “You have it in your power to give 
me back my innocence” - and in heavyweight 
sexual-metaphysical perorations along these 
lines: "We weren’t meant to grub about this 
earth simply being all right and making money, 
and eating and crapping and getting wrinkled 
and dying. We were meant for something 
else.” His conception of this something 
appears to involve spending time in hotel bed- 
rooms with a woman who is not his. wife. 

It is true that Monica attempts to curb his 
rhetorical excesses - "you are talking like a 
child” - and that Wilson’s tone is sporadically 
ironic; b\it there is no persuading oneself that 
-.this is sustained spoof; We are required- to. 
hdieve that people behave and talk like this. If 
the earth doesn’t move during their ftfst brief 
encounter, the heavens certainly do, and they 
are able to stand naked at the window watching 
the lightning over London. Sex, when it is not 
smelly and. trivial, is "vast, awesome, coitipiqte- 
ly strange": not a conspicuously. Austenian . 
'perspective. ; . .. 

Wheteas Wilson* last novel .Gentlemen in 
England, was an exercise in historietd fiction, i 
Love Unlmdm-.&x plbres ‘‘prehistory”: "Once 
■upon a (ithe, ?o me twen ty years ago , there 
> vere . th fee r niqe ; young women' whip lived 
; ?3b Oakirioor ;Road v London 

is the timeSyhen myths are ’ 
: enacted, and Rfeheidto (another example i 'of 
nanitoghis female char- 
actetx drier ob^urer. saints), Belinda (ifetin-i 
; da ‘ n ; an era pf jhhu-?kirts and beehive , halr T ; ; 

ik& K • \ ' •• 


dos) and Monica are all ardent mythopoest 
The function of myth is to transform lhe u sordv ‘ 
dities" of shared existence into gjojiwa 
memories, to render squabbles about (& 
phone bills idyllic. It also serves to give struc- 
ture and meaning to the marriage of Ridteldtr . 
and Simon, the "Man of Her Dreams", to i 
"All In All" with whom she had been liraj , 
“happily ever after” ever since. ] 

This whole preamble is drearily arch. When . 
he is not venting sexist spite on the women’) 
“cornflake-colloquies, ironing-intervals aoJ - 
hairdrying-confessionals”, Wilson's playfti-V 
ness is plonking: "I am sorry to say (hat it isldt - 
to me, their chronicler, to record . . Nor i. 
are his intrusions consistent. When Simon uri \ 
Richeldis first do what we are here for “it <ro t 
as though they were in touch with the deepest j. 
forces of Nature”. How ironic is that partioiln \ 
capital letter? The novel is not without its me- f . 
cessful crafty moments - we are introduced^ 
Leonard Bernstein who drives a taxi, unideoti- i 
fied birdsong proves to be a starling imibtiifi 
thrush. However, too many of its comm j 
seem simply ebneeited. 

Wilson’s characters explore the full emo- 
tional range from prissiness to whimsy (Simon 
is the sole representative of robust shitliness) 
Their preoccupations and locutions reveal tbe 
central fact that they are profoundly out « 
touch. When Monica discovers Simon with to 
secretary at Fontainebleau she regards heras? 
“floozy” and the philanderer at bay as a "aL ^ 
In a subsequent mood of erotic solipsism » 
and Simon compile a list of the faults oft* 
modem world according to aesthetic raito 
then moral criteria - Wimpies, expanded pdf 
styrene, motorways, three-piece suites. 
at emotional extremes, people are always 
sons” and one is careful to ask “between wfl* 
and whom7” ' Wilson is capable, too. 
parsonical pedantry - the invariable »|». 
trophe in '"bus” simultaneously confw®, 
and chokes on modem usage. And why*™** 
Putney be “the suburb of South West Lqixwa 
known as Putney”? 

As its title suggests, Love Unknown indWF 
in what the protagonists might desem* 
morceau of religious musing about wM 
called, in Gentlemen in England, the 
aspects of life in the Church of Eng . 
Simon’s brother Bartie is a North Lon^. __ 
who clings during a period of crise ^ 
logy, confirmed rather than qualified by 
the thunder says- the thunder so J 
conjured up by Simon and Monica. 
Richeldis’s mother, although oev ? 

" croyante ”, mixed during her ™ _ ^ 
of HtOrary- High Anglicanism. She rc - 
memory of that blend of “faintly cainp 
and “underlying mystic seriousness . . 
characterizes much of Love 

The novel, Wilson’s ninth, is M pS a 
sor to Wise Virgin and Scandal (Gio ^ 
England being an Olegantfreak). 0 
it introduce characters who are hardw.^ 
impossible to get excited abotit, bu 
self-conscious that it lacks any real 
own identity. Too sophisticate^ l . 
marriage and dipmestidty, toosepinn ^ 
etiolated to. be: a plausible ncc0 • 
passion, too esoteric in its com^rn^ ^ 
for comfort, it musters style to -to? 
substance, afiibjvalence in : 

pleJdty. .. t . 
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The music-marathon man 


Va lentine Cunningham 

ANTHONY BURGESS 

ThcPIanoplayers 

208pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

0091651905 


It was a happy day when Anthony Burgess put 
himself to school at Joyce's fiction. No one has 
re-written and lived off Finnegans Wake more 
productively. The Pianoplayers is in Burgess’s 
most dazzling post-JVn/ce, I'll-be-Shem-the- 
Punman mode: language-games, history, reli- 
gion, art and sex remain his preferences. 

His narrator is Ellen Henshaw, gossipy con- 
fider to the cassette-player of a wandering 
musical journalist. She is in retirement in 
France, notorious for founding Schools of 
Love that tench men how to play women, to do 
Hamletian things to their stops and their heart- 
strings just as if they were musical instruments. 
The clue for using musical lessons as the basis 
for instruction in lovemaking came from her 
lather, a piano player, silent-movie accompan- 
ist, marathon musician, copious inventor of his 
own tunes, deft exploiter and adapter of other 
people's tunes, who taught his daughter to play 
the piano in no time at all and invented a Violin 
Method for the very young (since pinched by a 
wily Jap). 

Billy Henshaw is Burgess’s most congenial 


kind of consciousness, a capacious one which 
will take any amount of whatever his author 
chooses to pour into it in the way of obsessions, 
likes, dislikes, facts, philologies, knowledge of 
all sorts, Joycean quashed quotatoes, current 
puns and so on. Henshaw is a most likeable 
musician and womanizer, a virtuoso of extra- 
ordinary productivity and technical variety. 
Sweating away cheekily in the dark of his occu- 
pational orchestra-pits, he can accompany any 
film whatsoever, in any key. He'll produce any 
effect required on his array of bells, zither and 
bare strings, using a coaihammer, his own 
nose, or even a Bass’s Pale Ale Bottle (in be- 
tween swigs from it). During the Blackpool 
Piano Marathon that kills him he knocks off 
the odd opera (on the theme of the dole) and 
ten symphonies (he has to show he’s one up on 
Beethoven). He’s a virtuoso, too, with words, 
done out of business by the talkies hut in his 
own person a one-man talkie, a producer of 
dizzying arpeggios of words and words about 
words (including, naturally, words about the 
root meaning of the word arpeggio). “Lan- 
guage, girl, language' 1 , arc his last words to his 
daughter from the floor of the Star Cinema's 
piano enclosure, on to which he has slumped 
dead-drunk after a hilarious send-up of Sid 
Schwartz and Emiminucl Rubinstein's C-of-E- 
sanctioned version of The Light of the World. 
And like her father, and the novel that contains 
them both, Ellen Henshaw minds nothing if 
not her language. 


Mystic emergencies 


J. K. L. Walker 

GABRIEL FIELDING 
The Women of Guinea Lane 
300pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 
0091639808 


The Women of Guinea Lane, Gabriel Field- 
ing’s first novel for a number of years, is an 
odd, dislocated work, part realistic account of 
life in an emergency hospital during the au- 
tumn oF 1942, part scfhii-mystical exploration 
of the nature of women. For young Dr John 
Blaydon (who has featured in earlier novels by 
Fielding), his first job as a house surgeon at 
Guinea Lane Hospital, in semi-rural Middle- 
sex. develops into a rite de passage , during 
which he gradually comes to understand the 
lives of the patients, nurses and medical staff 
with whom his duties bring him into contact, 
and falls in love with a young Cockney recep- 
tionist, Minna Frobisher. 

AH this is acted out against the drab, tense 
background of wartime England, as the RAF 
bombers thunder overhead on their nightly 
missions. But the war, too, is seen as some- 
thing organic, to be equated perhaps with the 
wyateries of life and death which the hospital 
embodies. London is 

’jniting . . . the whole city awaiting in silence, a 
V'aoge ihai (a hound to come. All the people in that 
just-visible city are sitting out Tune; this time; not 
jWlenly, not happily, but with the certainty with 
people awnit a birth; as confidently as children 
await joy, 

uie oracylar style here suggests that Fielding is 
consciously setting out to blur his narrative into 
t&ylh - a sense that is reinforced by other fea- 
tores.of the novel: stilted dialogue, odd 
nomenclature, uncertain topography. These 
: equally bte the outcome of miscalculation 

forgetfulness; hence the impression of 
oddtly, of dislocation. It is not possible, for 
: iSJ*^** to walk from Hyde Park Corner to 
ih A° e yoderground Station passing 
i we Albert Mehlorial en route] hor to imagine 
i In Middlesex called Hullshold, Batsford 
r Stour month: nor, in 1942, could one buy 
. ; °n Boxing Day or launch antl-air- 

\ rockets from; Hyde Park or ratlbnallj* 

vKct to travel front Middlesex to the- South 
;• Coast by bus.’:' ■ 

■ Women doctors named cjilorinda Graemes 
| 8 WhOopef are niore evidently con- 

- P r tyhboper drinks Boss- and speaks 
r music-hall Yorkshire ("And me dress? Fdonily 
- : i 1 « got; it ‘ dpwn HArrods only last 
. 0 j 8 v? -i new kmd-bf person; ‘career 

v • ■ v*;anti-men; keenef on impressing 

; , wen witb her freedom than men with heir 


Billy's omnivorousness licenses the attrac- 
tive eclecticism of Ellen's mu&ico-scxual life's 
work, and the bustling opportunism of her 
narrative. Through her, Burgess is able to bang 
on gloriously about mothers-in-law. Eyeries, 
Catholic priests reading the racing pages in the 
confessional, Blackpool food, Prots who al- 
ways talk of RCs, films, seduction, songs and 
music-hall turns. The resulting rag-bag is ns 
enjoyably comic-operatic in its farce and 
mayhem as arc the various set-picce scenes in 
which father, daughter, landlord, landlady, 
seducers and scducces of either sex clash noisi- 
ly on and off the public stage. 

Teaching and lessons arc the stuff of this 
fiction. Billy teaches piano ami etymologies; 
Ellen's instructions are the sexual ones her 
paying customers get. They're also the educa- 
tion site hands out to us through the cnsscltc- 
recordcr, in tilings like the shape of prc-War 
Concert Party programmes or the diet of the 
northern poor that she was brought up on. 
Mainly, though, Billy, Ellen and Anthony 
Burgess join pedagogical forces to show how 
verbal marathons arc made, how inventions 
can he sustained, words and text spun out. 

Many key pages of this novel are taken up 
simply (or rather, coinplicutedly) with listings 
of the titles of numbers Billy pluys on his 
attempted Marathon. The ntunner is Burgess's 
most direct tribute here to Finnegans Wake. 
Serious, joky, ntude-up, historically accurate 
and apt to their times, or nnachronistically be- 

In a nutshell 


virtues”. Blaydon is distressed by the contrast 
between Dr Graemes's beauty and her chilly 
professionalism, “a masculine disorder; an un- 
willingness to feel”. A botched abdominal op- 
eration on the sinister Major Bellayr, and the 
subsequent post-mortem (“What a carnage! 
What a field-day those ladies have had!"), 
expertly symbolize the point: as a doctor. 
Fielding can deploy his own chilly profession- 
alism. 

To see all this in terms simply of current 
adversarial postures might be to do Fielding an 
injustice. Graemes, Whooper and the galum- 
phing Australian anaesthetist Ella Slrykes are 
abstracted to the edge of ghostliness but re- 
main objects of subtle authorial comment 
rather than social moralizing. They are to be 
judged in the context of all those other women 
of Guinea Lane , nurses and patients, on whom 
Fielding bestows a near-gynaecological com- 
passion; Sister Thorpe, for example, who, to 
Blaydon, is “a sport of Time . . . who had 
helped hi m to relish old people , to see them as 
a child sees venerable trees; cloisters of tbe 
birds, provinces of leaves and birds, gateways 
into magical pasts”; or the nurses in the 
crowded pub on Christmas Eve - “Like gaz- 
elles ... how delightful to sec all those gently 
fierce eyes upon one for a moment; a moment 
in the forest.” 

It is difficult not to admire Fielding’s human- 
ity, his sense that life, especially for women, is 
hard, that happiness is precarious and daily 
vulnerable to some unexplained assault on 
body or mind. Too much, however, is deman- 
ded of the reader’s credulity as the novel 
swerves alarmingly away from surface natural- 
ism, to sink into the bogs of faerieland where 
Btyydon’s love Minna, the tubercular typist, 
seems to have her natural being; of be dragged 
to a halt by the heathery tangle of the eccentric 
Dr Gillespie’s Doric homilies and sly enquiries 
(“Was my honey a hcliic-cat with you in the 
grnith of her Imngdr7 Did she hauff and plun- 
der the loins of you like the bright gales of 
Auchterpmchtie roughing the pinas of 
winter?”) 

Gillespie, of course, is comic relief, or even 
the Fool; Just as Sister Thorpe, with her uncan- 
ny ability to conjure up a vision (for Minna) of 
a wardful of wounded Indian troops from the 
’ Great War, or (for Blaydon) of a dying Ger- 
man woman as the bombers return from their 
sortie, is the Wise Woman, teaching cate and 
prayer for those dead in all wars; which are one 
war. They make uneasy, though not; unin- 
teresting companions for n young doctor work- 
ing hi s way through three months of hys- 
terectomies, colpo perineotomies, thyroid- 
ectomies and pancreatic haemorrhages in a 
: wartime, England (hat never quite wai. 


Galen Strawson 

C.K. STEAD 

The Death of the Body 

192pp. Collins/Harvill. £9.95. 

000223067 4 


The Death of the Body is a slight work, but it’s 
neat and enjoyable - the exact minor by-blow 
of an author who can hit harder. It is also rather 
odd, because Us structure is so much grander 
than its content: the simple fictional core is 
dwarfed by the narrative game-plan, the 
apparatus. 

The distinction between structure and con- 
tent is currently disreputable and often in- 
defensible. But never mind. The fundamental 
structural fact about The Death of the Body is 
that it is (or appears to be) a story within a 
story, a shell enclosing a small nut. The shell 
story features a New Zealander in Europe wri- 
ting a story - the nut story. Hie nut story is 
about Sufism, drugs, philosophy, adultery and 
death in New Zealand (the Sufism is fake, the 
drugs are hard and soft, the philosophy is (he 
Mind-Body problem - which made n fictional 
appearance only last year in Rebecca Gold- 
stein’s The Mind-Body Problem , the adultery 
is the professor-student type, and the death' is 
suspicious). It is also about marriage and 
; friendship, the flora and fauna of New Zealand 
and their Maori names, the quality of the 
weather and the land, the rain and the light. 

The nut story sounds quite rich in content, 
but it's very light. It is clear and well planned; 
the temporarily unconnected sections of the 
story are cleverly phased. But it seriously lacks 
. depth - plot depth, character depth. The main 
elements nre highly conventional, and add up 
In a very pat fashion. And that is what is odd. 
The nut story simply doesn't deserve the atten- 
tion It gets in the shell story, in which Uis used 
: io exercise familiar, strenuously scif-conscious 
issues about “textuality" ahd authorial au- 
thority. 

Just who is the author? Well, there is an ”1”, 
and this “I" is “the voice of the Story", ie the 
nut story. 

Have 1 iuimo?TobehonoSl Ihave nut . .. . But if you 
don't believe a volco can exist without ti name, call 
, me Ishmnel, or Philip, or take whatever name you 
find dn.thc cover 1 of the book. These won't be cor-, 
reel, but if they silence your anxieties and permit you 
; to listen; then let them serve. In the end an identity 
: will be forged. Or It won’t. That will be for you to 
dcc|de. 

This is a trifle cute. And it’s hard to decide, 
because there’s another voice on the loose - 
“the voice from the blue folder”. Which sounds 
. tike the voice of the Story. But it can’t he, 
. because it speaks (or sulkily refuses to speak) 


fore their time, the titles arc poured out, just 
like the reams of verse, rhymes and ditties, that 
Ellen can recite or Billy can remember. Billy 
can keep his show going, ho can churn them 
out. Billy, we’re told, "was never stuck”. 
Nor. all this is a way of demonstrating, is 
Burgess. 

" Ellen pretends to have an abysmal memory 
for names. “Something like Vermicclliano”, 
she'll say. “Angostura or something", "Olga 
and Natasha Solzhcnitsnaya, I may have got 
that a bit wrong", “Fellini or Fellazioue or 
whatever his name is or was”. She keeps get- 
ting the Marathon manager’s name differently: 
Jerry Flyblow, or Flowflaw, Fircfluc, Fourth- 
floor, Field flow, or Flay fleas. But her erring is 
as unerring as Billy’s nightly choices of film 
music (Ag»«5 Dei, it might be, for a butcher's 
advert), as canny as the name Henshaw itself 
(we'd expect Burgess to be familiar with D. H. 
Lawrence's “Cocksure Women and Hensure 
Men"). What Burgess’s confident practice of 
naming and misnaming demonstrates is the 
power of names. Whatever their status, histor- 
ical, intcrlcxtunl, accurate, mistaken, real, un- 
real, they can sustain the unlikeliest of worlds 
in being. The sheer generative power of words 
was the Wake's most potent lesson: a Icsson.il 
is implied here, that is much belter for the 
young, though less easy to fallow, than the 
Yamasaki Violin Method, stolen from Billy, 
that deludes you into thinking any kid can get 
to play Mozart in just a month. 


to the ”1" who is the voice of the Story. Now 
this could just be a carefully planned and per- 
fectly respect able case of hysterico-modernist 
ventriloquist! c invagination (in which case the 
two voices are really the same). But I think the 
better theory is this: the voice front the blue 
folder is not the voice of the Story, it is the 
Story itself (they certainly have the same bad 
habits: “the Story ... is commanding, dictato- 
rial, hectoring, und inclined to sulk when it 
doesn't get its own way"). In this case the "l" is 
the voice of the Story in the sense of being the 
spokesman for the Story, aka the voice from 
the blue folder. “I am . . . unpaid secretary to 
the Story." 

What's odd is the size of the fuss. The Story 
can't support all this fretwork. Perhaps there is 
a fine irony in that, but the "I" seems to be 
wasting its time being a “slave" to such a small 
Story. 

There are other complications. The voice of 
the Story writes in a cafe in Milan and explains 
the plot to the padrone and one of his regulars, 
Uta. the wife of the Danish consul. Utaand the 
padrone weigh in with comments, emotional 
reactions and demands for clarification, and 
Uta - Uta of the “splendid bosom”, the "in- 
comparable inflation”, the “pneumatic sweat- 
ers” -soon becomes indispensable (midwife to 
the voice).- She is large, young, pretty, matron- 
ly, conventional and pleasurably severe, and . 
she is highly censorious of Harry Butler, the 
woman-tangled Professor of Philosophy, the 
undeservedly innocent adulterer, the central 
figure of the Story. 

As you can imagine, the voice of the Story 
starts to need Uta. Not only does he vastly 
admire her breasts; he also needs her cross- 
questioning. And when she leaves, the voice 
from the blue folder simply stops talking to 
him. And so he follows her from Milano to 
Rnpallo, and even to ice-bound Copenhagen. 
Behind hercritlcism he thinks he detects affec- 
tion. 

And fie is right. But she is wrong. She thinks 
he is Harry Butler, fleeing his tangles and wri- 
ting autobiography. And nil these grounds she 
is troublingly drawn to him. But lie is not 
. Harry, and snys so at the crucial moment. The 
possibility of their affair dissolves. 

He says who he isn't, but not who he is. 
“That will be for you to decide..” Ip fact he Is 
Phil, Harry’s best friend in the nut Story (that's 
my decision). And if so. then the nut Story and - 
the shell story are not distinct after all - the 
narrator of the shell is part of the nut. And this 
is certnjnly a neat collupsc. But the sense of 
disabling oddity still remains - the sense of an 
excessively large pnmtextunl erection on a very 
minor foundation. Most of the effect of The 
Death of the Body is lost for want of a big 
enough nut. • 
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Ritual and repression 
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Richard Burghart 

WENDY DONIGER O’FLAHERTY 

Tales of Sex and Violence: Folklore, sacrifice 

and danger in the "Jaiminiya Brahma pa" 

1 45pp. University of Chicago Press. £14.50. 
0226618528 


It is curious how the sex and violence of a 
different place and time seem neither very sexy 
nor very violent to us today. There is a bit of 
adultery and philandering throughout this 
book, but the naughty part docs not begin until 
page 101 when Sumitra meets Long-Tongue, a 
rather extravagantly endowed Vedic demon- 
ess. Instead of writing about sex and violence, 
Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty sensibly looks at 
the feelings which sex and violence engender. 
It is the legitimacy and control of such feelings 
- be it by the self, the modern State or the 
Vedic ritunl specialist - that [ink the modern 
West with ancient India and enable us to 
speak across the ages as if wc had n common 
problem. 

O'Flnherty's source is the Jaiminiya 
Brdhniana. Since its “discovery" by Indologists 
in the last century, the Jaiminiya lias played n 
rather inferior role in the Western record of 
India's past. Ninetccntli-ccntury Indologists 
were rationalists. They took civilization to 
mean the development of the arts and sciences; 
and the search for the origins of civilization 
focused on those Vedic pursuits which seemed 
to be the product of a rational mind. The 
Jaiminiya, with its emphasis on folk-tales, was 
at best a collection of “theological and mystical 
dreams"; at worst the product of a debased 
imagination. In the estimation of the classicists 
and anthropologists iht Jaiminiya did not fare 
any better. Proper myths were charters for. 
rituals. Any myth which did not explain a ritual 
was considered a mere folk-tale. Of all the 
Brdhmattas the Jaiminiya was closest to its folk 
sources, which is perhaps just another way of 
saying that it was thought to be an unreliable 




guide to the finer points of Brahmanical 
civilization. 

O'Flaherty, however, takes a different tack. 
The hook is subtitled Folklore , sacrifice and 
danger in the “Jaiminiya Br<Uvnana"\ it could 
also have been subtitled Freud in ancient India, 
for O’FIaherly takes the analyst's couch to her 
subject area, places it in the sacrificial arena 
and listens to the priestly tales for signs of 
Vedic Angst. She starts with the fears that arise 
in experiences beyond personal control. Re- 
pressed in waking life, fears come alive in 
dreams, giving mental content to uncontrol- 
lable forces and events. These private dreams 
arc, in turn, transformed into public myths and 
ritual knowledge. Knowledge of ritual pro- 
cedures - rather like awareness of the Cruise 
and Trident missiles of our time - is supposed 
to give one a sense of personal security, but 
only serves to heighten one's fear. There is 
both the danger of incorrect performance and 
the perpetual threat of being subject to some- 
one elsc's ritual attacks. Thus rituals reinforce 
repressed fear, giving rise to secondary myths 
and technical elaboration. The Brahmanical 
codes of ritual procedure reveal a world of 
technical mastery; the myths, however, are 
symptoms of the troubled mind that produced 
the rituals. They are the next best thing to a 
Vedic dream, informing us of the fears that the 
rituals were designed to overcome. 

Having sketched her approach, O'Flaherty 
takes up the Jaiminiya tales theme by theme: 
the fear of death, the fear of god, the fear of 
father, of wives and of demonic women. The 
translations are neatly turned. Points of detail 
are explained, and variant forms in other Vedic 
texts and in the Mahdbhdrata are noted with 
just the right level of erudition. 

But does her appronch work? One returns to 
the old question - and it is by now rather old - 
of the universality of the Freudian conception 
of psychodynamics. O’Flaherty’s psychoanaly- 
sis is not at all heavy-handed, yet the unre- 
solved problems of Interpretation in the Indian 
context are considerable. Kutsa, bom of his 
father's thigh and resembling his father in.. 
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every way, seduces his father’s wife. Is this an 
expression of an incestuous wish or a Vedic 
anticipation of genetic cloning? Does a man's 
fear of his wife stem front the repression of 
sexuality or a sensible distrust of his affines? 

Many of the tales have been scripted for 
Hollywood endings. The protagonists are 
gripped more by insatiable desires than by un- 
controllable fears; and the objects of their 
desire - victory, cattle and women - are 
obtained by sacrifice. Of course , one would not 
expect fears to be textually salient, for they are 
repressed and in some sense concealed. But 
concealed from whom? From the ancient Indi- 
ans or from us? “Perhaps most striking to a 
Western audience is the degree to which the 
Jaiminiya expresses sexual violence in its un- 
masked form; that things that are latent, sym- 
bolized by other things, in the West are 
manifest, symbolized only by themselves, in 
this text." If sex and violence are not masked 
does this mean that they are not repressed? 
O'Flaherty suggests instead that the texts 
might hide the fear of death. But what is to be 


feared when death is not the absence of Ifei*, 
other worlds where dead people lend 
other lives in death? 

The conclusion raises more questions than i 
answers, betokening perhaps that the b til 
ning of another book lies in the end oftbiso* 
I, at any rate, shall look forward to that on, 
one in the manner of the Puranic stiutoj 
Maitreya, asking Parasar still more question 

The second publication sponsored by the Urdu 
Markaz, “dedicated to bringing the Urdubwii- 
age to the attention of the English-spealdn, 
reading public", is Urdu Literature by QJ 
Matthews, C. Shackle and Shahrukh Husain 
(139pp. Third World Foundation for Said 
and Economic Studies, 13th Floor, NewZo* 
land House, 80 Haymarket, London SWIY 
4TS. Paperback, £4.95. 0 907962 30 0). After 
sketching the background to the language and 
its literature, the co-authors present the major 
writers, particularly the poets (with may 
examples in rhymed and metrical translation), 
in historical succession. 
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DAVID DEAN SHULMAN 

The King and the Clown in South Indian Myth 

.and Poetry 

447pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£40.90. 
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Much has recently been written about the 
relationship between power and authority 
in Hindu ideology. Louis Dumont postulated 
a radical dichotomy between the politico- 
economic domain of the king ( artha ) and the 
religious domain of the Brahmin (dharma), 
and found a relationship of hierarchical com- 
plementarity between the two. As representa- 
tive of the ultimate values the priest outranks 
the king, and it is with a more or less easy 
conscience that he legitimates the king’s power 
in return for his livelihood. In J. C. Heester- 
man’s picture, however, no such comfortable 
symbiosis is possible. Transcendent authority 
resides with the Brahmin; but he is ideally a 
world renouncer who cannot legitimize the 
king's* power without compromising his own 
transcendence. The priest who serves the king 
forfeits in the process the very quality for which 
the king requires his services. Though in a very 
different way, Burton Stein's analysis of the, 
medieval South Indian “segmentary" State 
again draws attention to the gap between 
power and ritual authority. The king controls 
the core area of his kingdom by virtue of the 
force he commands, but can only exercise 
ritual authority over peripheral areas. 

The King and the Clown in South Indian 
Myth and Poetry explores these general themes 
as they are elaborated in medieval South Indi- 
an literature. The symbolic-order, depicted re- 
mains, David Dean Shulman believes, funda- 
mentally unchanged over, the thousand years 
which separate the Pailavas from the end of the 
Vijayanagar empire, though the focus is on the 
Chola period (roughly mid-ninth to late- 
thirteenth centuries). Contra Dumont, the 
identities of the king and the Brahmin are 
shown to interpenetrate. Like Heesterman’s, 
the emphasis' is on the profoundly problematic 
nature of kingship; and, like Stein, Shulman. 
sees the State as. confronted by a basic structu- 
ral weakness - though Stein is criticized for 
failing to explain ^hy. Actually, Stein had 
drawn attention to the absence of the technolo- 
gy and mobile force necessary to sustain a unit- 
ary State of the modem type; but (presumably 
because myth and, poetry have little to.say ab- 
out thq state, of the roads) Shulman ignores ■ 
such-mundane. considerations,, and focuses ex-' 
elusive ly on the ideplogical dimension.' 

For him- the crux o^the problem stems from 
the fact that the source of transcendent author- • • 
ity I* located outside the world in the values of 
ranunciatldn; which deny the reality of the , 

ot^er ovdr Which the klngpresidps. Kingship is’ j 
1 therefore “In some sense deeply opposed to the i 
ultimate valyes of the- tradition”; and paradox- - 1 
icaljy “the. only legitimate Hindu ruler is the'- , 
Ojewho tecpgnizes his essential illegitimacy 1 '. 
Even ^mprevapibigupus : is the role of the • 

. , -- 1 • > . r .\ | . \ ; •’ 4 • i | 
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Brahmin who remains within the world as the j 
representative of val ues which reject it. Stand* I 
ing on the boundary between the transcendent 
and mundane orders, he is drawn into Ihe latter ; 
to legitimate it, though the ideal he imports ! 
with him ends up by subverting it. j 

In the meantime, however, he acts as a lip i 
for the sins which the king inevitably accumu- 
lates in the course of his violent rule - sins 
which are passed on to the Brahmin along with 
the gifts with which the king endows him. The 
need to do so is constant; but how can the king 
sustain such “generosity"? The solution -no 
solution at all - is by raiding and violence. 
Legitimate authority can only be tenuously 
achieved by renouncing power. Like hh 
counterpart on the chessboard, the dhamk 
king is in grave danger of becoming a. local J 
symbol reduced to practical impotence -a re- ; 
cipe for disaster since be cannot then fulfil his ' 
obligation to maintain the dharma. Caught os i 
the horns of an insoluble dilemma - authority 
without power; power without authority - 
myth represents the king as bouncing like i 
yo-yo between transcendence and total in- , 
volvement in the world, propelled byaseriesof | 
clown-like figures who represent "an institu- i 
tionalized corrosion of any stability in the royal ; 
realm”. Sometimes this is the Brahmin. »bo 
“brings the boundary into the kingdom's cen- : 
ter and informs the state with Itsewrwff- 
solved ambiguity”; and sometimes it Is the kag : 
himself, the juxtaposition of whose differed ' 
aspects "produces nn effect similar to that » 
the clown's essential Incoherence, his id** 
tional jumbling of attributes and action f’ 

The king is also symbolically rillied with 
representative of wild, unsanctified power, jR . 
bandit. Shulman formulates their relation®? 
in terms of opposition (as the representative 
order is opposed to disorder), identity (bo« 
share many of the same attributes - above 
basic involvement with the use an ; 
power) and complementarity (the king P*® 
the bandit's coercive power; the bandit 
the king’s delegated legitimacy). 
the king reverts to mere banditry; some . ^ 
the bandit becomes king -“an outer . 
assimilated to the center; [as] the cto**. 8 
center emptied out. The two coalesce m 
figure of the king." ... ' 

Those familiar with Heesterman s wo ' 
and with some of.Shulnian's earlier wot > ^ 
find much of the general argument -> . 

specific application and its stress on tne 
identities pf t|ie principal protagpiusls- 
iar. The result is nevertheless consisten y 
giiiiig aqd full of illuminating insignta. 


amis v* - x enain •• 

(to. this non-specialist reader at ^ e8S /. ' 

somewhat frostrating. This « because! ^ ^ 

cult to assess the representativeness 
gepre of literature from which ShuuJL^ 
constructed his picture; or -r more ' 

- to know what relationship all . 

agonizing bears to the real world, , j - 

himself clearly appreciated theii)8(^V .7^ 
his- problem seems hardly credihj e j 
the fact that throughout South India 
he continued to endow thfi Brahmtns . 
scale. Had he read Shulman hd "Vr 11 Iv (Jf ■ 
concluded, that this was an ultimately . 
Investment. •, 
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Withholding the missing portion: Power, meaning and 
persuasion in Freud's 'The Wolf-Man' 


S tanley Fish 

I was led to this paper by two moments in the 
proceedings of the 1958 Style In Language 
Conference; they are moments in which the 
topic of persuasion is nllowed to surface and 
then is immediately suppressed. The first such 
moment coincides with the only substantive 
mention at the conference of Freud. Roger 
Brown is discussing the resistance of cognitive 
psychologists to psychoanalytic procedure in 
which, it is feared, “anything can mean any- 
thing”.. 

Brown replies, in appnrent defence of 
psychoanalysis, that one must take into 
account Ihe fact that its results are often per- 
suasive; and if they are persuasive it must be 
because psychoanalytic evidence, while not 
(ailing obviously into the linear and logical 
forms with which we are familiar, is neverthe- 
less speaking to the criteria by which we deter- 
mine validity; presumably at a certain point the 
accumulation of evidence reaches a level which 
satisfies those criteria and at that point persua- 
sion occurs. 

But if this is nn argument that acknowledges 
persuasion, it also robs it of any independent 
force. In Brown's account persunsion is simply 
the name of' a mechanism that is triggered 
when a level of statistical probability has been 
reached. A persuasion so defined has been 
thoroughly domesticated and is no longer a 
threat to the formal projects of linguistics und 
cognitive psychology. 

The second moment at which the conference 
defends itself against the threat of persuasion 
occurs at the very end , after the last paper, in a 
discussion between the participants, a discus- 
sion one finds, if one finds it at ail, in exceed- 
ingly small print. There, hidden from view lest 
it infect the entire volume, is a brief considera- 
tion of rhetoric. The topic is introduced by 
LA. Richards, who declares that the questions 
so often debated at the conference, the ques- 
tions of VBlue and meaning, are finally rhetor- 
ical’, it is, he says, a matter of the context of 
discourse and, as Isocrates observes, good dis- 
course is discourse that works. 

The response is literally terror. C. S. Osgood 
protests that if the rhetorical view is accepted 
Jen oven advertising can be thought of as good 
discourse, in fact as the best discourse; and 
,W. K. Wimsatt adds that if rhetorical standards 
have any relevance at all, it Is only with refer- 
; ence to productions like “the speeches of Hit- 
* r during the last war". Confronted with the 

• of standing either with Hitler or with 
W. K. Wimsatt, Richards does the right thing, 

in a supremely rhetorical moment with- 
draws from his defence of rhetoric. “Mr. Wim- 
&U and I", he says, “are not in disagreement." 

• k l^ BVe lW0 e P*8 ra P^ ls f° r tois ®sray- The first 
. “ from James Strachey's preface to bis trans- 

ation of Freud’s Introductory Lectures. Freud, 
he says, was “never rhetorical", and was en- 
urely opposed to laying down his view in an 
authoritarian fashion, The second js a report 
j*" 16 Wolf-Man of what he thought to himself 
7? rt *y he .met Freud for the first time: 

[;. fils man is a Jewish swindler, he wants to use 
;; roe from behind and shit on my head. 'This 
/ J* dedicated to the proposition that Ihe 
} W °1f-Man got it right. 


dreapu that it wqs night and that ( was lying 
my bed . . , ; Suddenly the window opened 
vS °3 I J accord - a °d I was terrified to see that 
TZ® ■ *! e wolves were sitting on the big wal- 
,trea In front of the window.'? Thus begins 
JJ5* : of the most famous dream in 
■ literature cjf psychoanalysis, the centre- 
of his ipost famous case,' Freud tells us 
a thepaliorit recalled the dream at 

nJS—'y s f a 8« in the analysis”, its “inter- • 
ata sk that dragged -.on over 
notable success,. The 
re P°ried, canto in an 
“fw j®* ^IW eitily without preparation. 
Ute int ' a ^ ? P a ^ en ^ began to continue wjth 
thi>Sf ^^tlbn qf the dream. He thought 
■ tbedream which said 'sud- 

: ne. inndp^ .opehed of its own .accord* 


was not completely explained". Immediately 
and without explanation, the explanation came 
forth: “it must mean: ‘my eyes suddenly 
opened.' I was asleep ... and suddenly woke 
up, and as I woke up I saw something: the tree 
with the wolves." It is important to note that 
the patient does not say, “Now I remember", 
but rather, “It must mean." His is not an act of 
recollection, but of construction. The question 
I would ask - and it is a question that will take 
us far - is what is the content of “must"? 
What compels him to this particular interpreta- 
tion among all those he might have hit upon? 
To this Freud’s answer is "nothing”, at least 
nothing external to the patient’s own efforts. 
For a long time, he tells us, his young charge 
"remained . . . entrenched behind an attitude 
of obliging apathy"; he refused, that is, to 
“take nn independent share in the work". 
Clearly Freud is here not only characterizing 
his patient; he is also providing us with u 
scenario of Ihe analysis in which both his and 


patient's | resistance gave wuy, and now in a 
disproportionately short time, the analysis pro- 
duced all the malcriiil which made it possible to 
clear up his inhibitions and remove his symp- 
toms." Here the analysis is presented as if it 
were independent of the constraints that father 
it. and at the end of the sentence the clearing 
up of inhibitions and the removal of symptoms 
appear as effects without a cause, natural 
phenomena that simply emerge in the course of 
their own time, the time, presumably, when 
the patient suddenly, and of his own accord, 
exclaims, "it must mean . . 

It is a remarkable sequence, and one that is 
repealed in a variety of ways in the paragraphs 
that follow. Always the pattern is the same: the 
claim of independence - for the analysis, for 
the patient's share, for the “materials" - is 
made in the context of an account that power- 
fully subverts it, nnd then it is made again. The 
question that arises is one of motive. Why is 
Freud doing this? Is it » mutter, simply, of n 






Benton Murdoch Spruance’s lithograph “Reclining Nude with Flowers ", about 19-18, Is reproduced from The 
Prints of Benton Murdoch Spnnnce: A catalogue raisonnd by Ruth E. Fine and Robert F. Looney (340pp. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $49.50. 0 8122 8004 0) 


the patient's roles are carefully specified: the 
analyst waits patiently for the patient to begin 
to work on his own and suddenly “one day" his 
patience is rewarded, when the patient de- 
clares, "it must mean . . 

There is, however, another scenario embed- 
ded In this same paragraph, and it is consider- 
ably less benign: the full sentence in which one 
finds the phrase “independent share in the 
work" reads as follows; “It required a long 
education to persuade and induce him to take 
an independent share in the work." The sent- 
ence is obviously divided against itself , one half 
proclaiming an independence which in the 
other half is compromised when it is identified 
as the product of persuasion and force. That 
Independence is farther compromised when 
Freud reveals the method by which it has been 
“induced”. At the moment when he saw that 
the patient’s attachment to him had become 
strong enough to counterbalance his resist- 
ance, he announced that "the trentmenl must 
be brought to an end at a particular/Ixed date, 
no matter how far it had advanced". As it is de- 
livered, the announcement would seem to in- 
dicate that Freud doesn’t care whether or not 
“advancement" will occur, but. in fact It is a 
device for assuring advancement, and for 
assuring it In a form he will approve. What 
Freud says is “do as you like, it makes no 
difference to me". What he means is, “if you do 
not do as I like and do it at the time I specify, 
you will lose the satisfaction of pleasing me 
to whom I know you to be attached by 
the strongest of. bonds because I forged 

The coercion could hot be more obvious and 
Freud does not shrink from naming it as an 
exercise of "inexorable pressure"; yet in the 
very same sentence be contrives to detach the 
pressure from the result it produces: 1 “Under 
the Inexorable pressure, of the fixed limit [thd 


desire for personal power7 The text suggests 
that he would reply in the negative and say 
that he was only defending the honour of 
psychoanalysis against what John Wisdom has 
identified as the oldest charge against it, the 
charge that it “acts by suggestion", that what 
the analyst claims to uncover (in the archaeo- 
logical sense of which Freud was so fond) he 
actually creates by verbal and rhetorical 
means. 

Freud is vehement in his rejection of this 
accusation, declaring at one point that “it is 
unjust to attribute the results of analysis to the 
physician’s imagination" and confessing at 
another that he ‘finds it “impossible" even to 
argue with those who regard the findings of 
psychoanalysis as “artefacts". These and simi- 
lar statements would seem to suggest that his 
motives are not personal, but institutional; he 
speaks not for himself, but on behalf of the 
integrity of n discipline. But the discipline is 
ono of which he is quite literally the father, and 
his defence of its integrity involves biin in the 
same contradiction that marks his relationship 
with the patient and the reader: no sooner 
has he insisted on the independence of 
psychonnalysis as a science thnn he feels com- 
pelled to specify, nnd to specify authoritative-. 
: iy, what the nature of that science is; and once . 
he does that he js in the untenable position of 
insisting on (he autonomy of something of 
which he is unable to lot go. By rising to the 
Institutional level Freud only re-ihscribes the 
dilemma inherent in his role' ns analyst and 
author. Fie cannot be bath liberator and mas- 
ter at Ihe same time; and in so far ns that is the 
task he assigns himself he becomes the object 
1 of his own manipulation, demanding of him- 
self, as he demands of the patient and the 
reader, that he be active and passive at the 
same time. ' . ; .. 

Freud's response to this double bind is to 


tlcny it by producing accounts of the analysis in 
which the actions he is unwilling to acknow- 
ledge arc performed by others. The first such 
displacement occurs in the third paragraph of 
Chapter One of “From the Flistory of nn In- 
fantile Neurosis" (the Wolf-Man case history), 
when lie weighs the virtues and defects of com- 
peting methodologies. The two possibilities 
arc ( 1 ) analysing a childhood disorder when it 
first manifests itself in infancy, or (2) waiting 
until the patient is un “intellectually mature 
adult". Since Freud is at this very moment 
engaged in the second practice it is not surpris- 
ing that he decides in favour of it, but he must 
find a way to defend it against the objcctinn 
(which he anticipates) that because of the pas- 
sage of time what results will be the product or 
interpretation, He replies by asserting that in- 
terpretation will play an even greater part if the 
child is examined directly because “too many 
words and thoughts have to be lent" to him. In 
contrast, when one analyses an adult, these 
“limitations'' do not obtain, although one must 
then “lukc into account the distortion nnd re- 
furbishing to which a patient’s past is subjected 
when it is looked hack upon". 

Once one begins to examine it, this is a 
curious contrast, since it is hard to tell the dif- 
ference between "lending words" and "refur- 
bishing". What makes the contrast work is the 
fact that the sentence shifts the burden of “re- 
furbishing" on to the patient. It is a brilliant 
move which allows Freud to admit interpreta- 
tion into the scene while identifying it us the 
work of another, leaving himself the (honour- 
able) work of undoing its effects. In only a few 
brief sentences, he has immaged to twice dis- 
tance himself from the charge of suggestion, 
first by pushing it off on to the practitioners of u 
rival method, and second by making it into a 
property of the illness of which his now inno- 
cent labours arc to be the cure. 

The strategy then is to foreground un accusa- 
tion and to defend against it by turning it back 
on those who would make it; attribute to others 
what they would attribute unto you; allow the 
accusation to surface, but keep pushing it 
away. In another place it is pushed away before 
it appears because it is presented as an accusa- 
tion not against Freud but against his patients, 
including, presumably, this one. The accusers 
are his opponents, Jung and Adler, who reject 
the thesis of infantile neurosis, regarding it as 
an elaborate rationalization that allows neuro- 
tics to avoid confronting their problems by pro- 
jecting them on to a past for which they can 
then not be held responsible. "The supporters 
of this view", says Freud, “assume that the 
importance of cliildhood is only held up before 
our eyes in analysis on account of the inclina- 
tion of neurotics for expressing then present 
- interests in remihiscences and symbols from 
the remote past." In short, they deny the very 
reality of infantile neurosis. 

To this 'Freud replies not directly, but by 
means of the vocabulary with which be repeat- 
edly characterizes these nay-say ers. He says of 
them that they unthinkingly reject what is new, 
cling obstinately to comfortable interpreta- 
1 tions, and turn their back on the unmistakable 
evidence brought forward by psycho- 
analysis. But these are also the terms in which 
. he describes the behaviour of infantile neuro- 
tics like his patient, whose illness is thereby 
validated when evidence of it is discovered in 
the actions pf those who would dispute it. In 
this way the thesis of infantile neurosis is at 
once defended against its detractors and made 
into a weapon with which to club them, as the 
conditions of being an infantile neurotic and of 
being an opponent of Freud turn out to be one 
apd the same. It is a master-stroke which 
. accomplishes several things at once: whatever 
Freud’s opponents might say about his hand- 
ling of the present case is discredited in ad- 
vance. because they lire too much like its sub- 
ject; and, more importantly, Freud’s render is 
simultaneously introduced to the opinions of 
those opponents and inoculated against their 
effect; for he is given what appears to be a 
' choice, but is in fact an offer he can’t refuse; 

you can either accept what I am about to tell 
! -you or you can ‘look forward to being stigma- 
tized as a resistant and recalcitrant infant. 
Either cast your lot with me or with those bad 
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children who arc so sick that they do not even 
recognize their illness. 


Those of you who know the text may already 
have realized that up to this point ! have been 
dealing only with the very brief first chapter 
and the opening paragraph of Chapter Two, 
some five pages out of a total of more than 100. 
And yet in a sense, most of the work has 
already been done, for although we have yet to 
hear a single detail either of the patient's his- 
tory or of his therapy, we are already so much 
under Freud's influence that when the details 
finally do appear, they will fall into the places 
he has prepared for them. Although Freud will 
repeatedly urge us in the following pages to 
take up our “independent share" in the work, 
that independence has long since been taken 
from us. The judgment he will soon solicit is a 
judgment he already conirols, and as he begins 
his narrntion proper, he increases that control 
by dictating (he terms by which his efforts (or 
as he would have it, non-efforts) will be 
judged. “I am unable", he says, “to give either 
a purely historical or a purely tlienintic account 
of my patient's story; I can write a history 
neither of the treatment nor of the illness, but I 
sit all find myself obliged lo combine the two 
methods of presentation.” A “purely histori- 
cal" account would be a narrative account 
tracing out relationships of cause ami effect; 
and by declaring that he is unable to provide it, 
Freud releases himself from the requirement 
that in his explanations one thing be shown to 
follow from nnother. A "purely thematic'’ 
account would be one in which the coherence 
of events and details was a matter of their 
relationship to a single master theme; and by 
declaring that he is unable to provide it, Freud 
releases himself from (he requirement that his 
explanations go together to form a unified 
whole. In effect he neutralizes criticism of his 
conclusions before they are offered and is in 
the enviable position of being at once the 
architect and judge of his own performance. 

The crowning (and typical) touch is the word 
“obliged" (“I shall find myself obliged"), for it 
allows him to present himself as operating 
under the severest of constraints just at the 
moment when he is fashioning the constraints 
under which and within which both his patient 
and his reader will labour. What obliges him, it 


turns out, is the nature of the unconscious, 
which, he tells us. is not a linear structure ruled 
by the law of contradiction, but a geological 
accumulation of forms that never completely 
disappear and live side by side in an uneasy and 
unpredictable vacillation: 

That there should be an instantaneous and clear-cut 
displacement of one phase by the next was not in the 
miturc of things or of our patient; on the contrary, 
the preservation of all that had gone before and the 
co-existence of the most different sorts of currents 
were charneterislic of him. 

This picture of the unconscious is offered as if it 
provided independent support of both his 
thesis and his procedure; but it ft his thesis, and 
it is indistinguishable from the argument it au- 
thorizes. That is, the unconscious is not a con- 
cept but n rhetorical device, a place holder 
which can be given whatever shape the 
polemical moment requires. Tf someone were 
to object to his interpretation of a particular 
detail, he could point for confirmation to the 
nature of the unconscious, and, if someone 
were to dispute the nature of the unconscious, 
he could point to the evidence of his interpreta- 
tions; and all the while he could speak of him- 
self ns being “obliged" by constraints that were 
nt once independent of him and assured the 
independence from him of his patient and his 
reader. The rhetorical situation could not be 
more favourable. Freud can present himself as 
u disinterested researcher and at the same time 
work to extend his control until it finally in- 
cludes everything, the details of the analysis, 
the behaviour of the patient and the perform- 
ance of the reader; and he manages to do all of 
this before the story of the Wolf-Man has even 
begun to unfold. 

1 am aware that this is not the usual descrip- 
tion of Freud's labours, which have recently 
been characterized by Peter Brooks in Reading 
for the Plot (1984) as “heroic", a characteriza- 
tion first offered by Freud in 1938 as he cast a 
final retrospective look at - his most famous 
case. In Brooks’s reading the Wolf-Man is a 
“radically modernist” text, a “structure of 
indeterminacy" and “undccldabiliiy" which 
“perilously destabilizes belief in . , . exhaus- 
tive accounts whose authority derives from the 
force of closure". Freud’s heroism, according 
to Brooks, consists precisely in resisting clo- 
sure, in forgoing the satisfaction of crafting a 
"coherent, finished, enclosed, and authorita- 
tive narrative”. 


This is an attractive thesis, but it has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the text we have been 
reading, although, as we shall see. Brooks has 
reasons, and apparently good ones, for think- 
ing as he does. Meanwhile we can note that 
Freud's own characterization of his narrative 
insists precisely on those qualities Brooks 
would deny to it; completeness, exhaustive- 
ness, authority, and above all, closure. The 
requirement that he expects his presentation to 
meet is forthrightly stated in a footnote as he 
begins to interpret the wolf dream: "it is always 
a strict law of dream-interpretation that an 
explanation must be found for every detail”. 
This is the vocabulary not of any "post-mod- 
ernist narrative" or “structure of indetermi- 
nacy", but of a more traditional and familiar 
genre - one of which we know Freud to have 
been very fond - the classic story of detection; 
a genre in which an absolutely omniscient au- 
thor distributes clues to a master meaning of 
which he is fully cognizant and toward which 
the reader moves uncertainly, but always 
under the direction of a guide who builds the 
structure of the narrative and the structure of 
understanding at the same time. 

There is, however, a large difference be- 
tween Freud's detective story and other inst- 
ances of the genre; in the novels of Conan 
Doyle or Agatha Christie, author and reader 
arc engaged in a contest in which they are 
armed with the same weapon, their ability to 
reason along lines of cause and effect; but these 
are precisely the lines that Freud has told us he 
will not pursue, and as a result the reader 
comes to his tasks with a double disability: not 
only must he look to Freud for the material on 
which his intelligence is to work; he must also 
be supplied with a way of making that material 
intelligible. And of course it will be Freud who 
supplies him, and who by supplying him will 
immeasurably increase the control he already 
exercises. Not only will he monitor the flow of 
information and point to the object that is to be 
understood; he will stipulate the form in which 
the act of understanding will be allowed to 
occur. 

That is the business of Chapter Three, “The 
Seduction and Its Immediate Consequences”. 
The seduction in question is (or appears to be) 
the seduction of the Wolf-Man by his sister. 
The occasion is a succession of dreams “con- 
cerned with aggressive actions on the boy’s 
part against his sister or against the governess". 


For a while, Freud reports, a firm ia!! 
uon of these dream, seemed 
then the explanation came at a sy . l 
when the patient suddenly called to K: 
fact that when he was still very smallT 
sister had seduced him into sexual p^.- 
What happens next is a bit of sleighS 
first of all, the patient’s recollection is 
explanation, which therefore does not 1 
a single blow (at least not at the single blow' 
which the reader’s attention is dam* 
Rather, the explanation emerges is the **■ 
of interpretative work done by Freud ■ 
er seen by us; the “single blow” in others 1 
occurs off-stage and what we we present 1 
with is its result, offered as if it weiesej- 
evident and self-generating. These dn®' 
Freud says, “were meant to efface the mean, : 
of an event which later on seemed offcnftt A 
the patient's masculine self-esteem, audit* 
reached this end by putting an imagnuyjs!' 
desirable converse in the place of the bistona! - 
truth”. That is to say, the patient’s nusafci: 
self-esteem was threatened by the fact thitb! 
sister, not he, was the aggressive seducer, a; ■ 
this threat is defended against in the dna: 
material by reversing their respective po+! 
tions. One critic has objected to this as me! 
Freud’s “apparently arbitrary inveretoiuMs! 
it is far from arbitrary, for it is in effect a piea- 
and concise direction to both the pattern e' 1 
the reader, providing them with a methodtij, 
dealing with the material they will soon 
and telling them in advance what will «&'!■. 
when that method is applied: if you waitr;- 
know what something - a dream, a piece:- 
neurotic behaviour -means, simply rcvtracj 
apparent significance, and what you will fish;-- 
an attempt to preserve masculine selfatev 
against the threat of passivity aad femininity ■> 
The real seduction in this chapter (whkt i > 
accomplished at this moment and in i c#; 
blow) is the seduction not of the patient byt- 
sister, but of both the patient and the reader!^ 
Freud, who will now be able to produce 
pretative conclusions in the confidence tej 
they will be accepted as the conclusion! ck- 
inevitable and independent logic. ■ 
Moreover, in performing this act of wfc ; 
tion, Freud at once redoubles and revenwii 
behaviour he explains: if the patient defeat 
against his passivity by “weaving an uwff 0 
tive composition” in which he is the aggmu 
Freud defends against his own aggression S' 


The Dancing Hippo 

In my country we are not good to animals. 

A dog is a dog, however it might sit up 
add beg, or rim through fire; and a bear 
riding a bicycle stiil wants to eat you. 

I think you can see from my lack of illusion 
I have some experience -so when I tell you 
this story caused me distress, do not ignore me. 

It’s difficult, teaching a hippo to dance. . 

; It takes forever. They don’t grow on trees, 
and buying one meant that our modest circus 
made do with a. mothy lion for an extra year, 

• ’ • • and sold two singing seals; .Then when she arrived, ' 

our hippo, she ate like a creature possessed- '.. 
and the shitting! Continual diarrhoea, and her tall 
dithering frantically, spraying it everywhere. 

I have to admit, 1 wanted her sold at once - 
or turned into curio waste-paper baskets. 

. But Nicolai reckoned she'd learn. Day after day,. 

- . andsometimesnight after night, we'd hear . [ 

. the wpltz from the Sugar Plum Fairy (with whip ’ 
obbligato) twittering out ofhls tent, and 
Afove/whllchehoppedarpundonthestraW; • 

V os if it were burning his feet . A hippo able'to judge. P 

1 would hove certainly thought hew As mad; sottmay' ,1 
' v : t suppose, have been pity that led hebto copy hirti: , 

! /a ponderous sideways prance! a scuffling reve&e;, 

■ ; and a massive, triumphant collapse ^(hPr curtsyj, . ' 

: Or thai’s what it looked like, at least, ‘ ^ ^ ' 

!. the first time she danced for the public- : 'i; i 

• * -'em asutmher pined-.-- •»; 

* - *-»■'*> '<■ *•*«•■» V-,: *t>. jj.w, 

• ----- •' .. 


we found by chance in the foothills, 
with warm, mosquitoey, hop-smelling air blowing in 
under the rolled : up flaps, and the people 
caught in our spotlight transfixed by the prance, 
reverse and col lapse that we thought was not h ing 
but seemed to them like a prodigy. 

Maybe it was. For sure everyone loved her, 
even when summer was over, and we returned 
. toperform in our permanent home, in the capital, ■ 
where they are used to marvels. On opening night 
, \ ujider the stars in the park, she excelled herself 
- . : in front of the.President, rising at one time 
. (I think) on her chubby back legs for a second. 

Afterwards Nicolai said she was not for this world 
-. for long- and although he was right, his philosophy 

wasn’t enough to prevent the fire that burst 
: through her pen one night in the early new year, 
and burrjt her to death, from breaking his heart. 

: We live in a country where animalscpunt for little 

as Ihave said. But I remember him stumbling into my van 
■ a ?t® r the flames Were doused; and the huge carcass 

i ;■ hadgoiie wherever it went, gripping my arm, 

. . y f ; leaning close tq my face in the yellow glare 

, , • ' ' Of my rtckety kerosenelamp, and saying v ; 

i | • 1,; ^ V . v l know lt was i useless, pf course, her dancing. ‘ . • . 

. .I*...,-. ; ; IknQW.LikC eyeryttiingblse wedo. But God above 

.. ^ | j;-.v ■ . Wjis ^eaMr^IrGod/^orsbmething like that. . !, . 

;i ' • ■ ' ■* ■ ■■■■* • ' ' 

;• 
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weaving an imaginative composition in which 
he is passive; and if it is the case, as Freud will 
later argue, that the patient is ambivalent and 
conflicted - at a level below consciousness he 
wants to be both passive and aggressive - it is 
no less the case with Freud who wants to be the 
fBther of everything that happens in the analy- 
sis and at the same time- wants the analysis to 
unfold of its own accord. 

One is tempted then to say that the story 
Freud tells is doubled by the story of the tell- 
ing, or that his performance mirrors or enacts 
the content of the analysis. But in fact it is the 
other way around; the content of the analysis 
mirrors or enacts the drama of the perform- 
ance, a drama that is already playing itself out 
long before it has anything outside itself to be 
“about’’, and playing itself out in the very 
terms that are here revealed supposedly for the 
first time, the terms of the preservation and 
concealing of masculine self-esteem and 
aggression, What Freud presents as mere pre- 
liminary material - his prospective discussion 
of evidence, conviction and independence - is 
finally the material that is being worked 
through even when the focus has ostensibly 
shifted elsewhere, to the patient and his infan- 
tile pre- history. The real story of the case is the 
story of persuasion , and we will be able to read 
it only when we tear our eyes away from the 
supposedly deeper story of the hoy who had a 
dream. 

Botli stories receive their fullest telling in 
Chapter Four, which begins as this paper be- 
gins: “1 dreamt that it was night and I was lying 
in my bed.” Here finally is the centrepiece of 
the case, withheld from the reader for three 
chapters, and now represented as the chief 
object of interpretation. But of course, It 
appears as an already interpreted object, even 
before the first word has been said about it, 
since we know in advance that whatever con- 
figuration emerges need only be reversed for 
Us “true" meaning to be revealed; and, lest we 
forget what we have been taught, Freud rein- 
forces the lesson with a pointed speculation. 
"We must naturally expect", he says, “to find 


that the dream material reproduces the un- 
known materia! of some previous scene in 
some distorted form, perhaps even distorted 
into its opposite". He then reports, as if it were 
uninfluenced by his expectations, the moment 
when the patient lakes up his "independent 
share in the work”. When in my dream the 
window suddenly opened of its own accord, “It 
must mean ’my eyes suddenly opened'." In- 
deed it must, given the interpretative direc- 
tions he has received, and it is hardly surprising 
to hear Freud's response: “No objection could 
be made to this.” To be sure, there could be no 
objection to a- meaning he has virtually com- 
manded, and in what follows the pretence that 
the work is independent is abandoned. “The 
point”, he says, “could be developed further”, 
and he immediately proceeds to develop it , not 
bothering even to indicate whether the de- 
velopment issues from him or from his patient: 

What then if the other factor emphasized by the 
dreamer were also distorted by means of a transposi- 
tion or reversal? In that case instead of immobility 
(the wolves sat there motionless) ... the meaning 
would have to be: the most violent emotion .... 
He suddenly woke up, and saw in from of him a 
scene of violent movement at which lie looked with 
strained nttention. 

There remains only the final step of deter- 
mining what the scene of violent motion pre- 
cisely was, but before taking that step Freud 
pauses in a way that heightens its drama. “I 
have now reached the point”, he says, “at 
which I must abandon the support I have 
hitherto had from the course of the analysis. I 
am afraid it will also be the point at which the 
reader's belief will abandon me.” 

Presumably it is because of gestures like this 
one that Brooks is moved to characterize 
Freud's text as open and non-authoritative; but 
I trust that my reader will immediately see this 
as the gesture of someone who is so confident 
of his authority that he can increase it by 
(apparently) questioning it. We can hardly 
tnkc seriously the fear that he will be aban- 
doned by the reader's belief, since that belief— 
our belief - rather than being independent of 
his will, is by now the child of his will, accepting 


as evidence only what he certifies. Ahandon 
him? To ahandon him at this point would be to 
abandon the constraints and desires that make 
us, as readers, what we are. By raising the 
possibility Freud only tightens the bonds by 
which wc arc at inched to him, and makes us all 
the more eager to receive the key revelation at 
his hands. I give it to you now: 

Whnt sprang into activity that night out of the chaos 
of the dreamer's unconscious memory traces was 1 he 
picture nf copulation between his parents, copula- 
tion in circumstances which were not entirely usual 
and were especially availohlc for observation. 

The credibility of this revelation is not a func- 
tion of its probability - we have had many 
demonstrations of how improbnhle it is that 
any such event ever took place - but of its 
explanatory power. It satisfies the need Freud 
has created in us to understand, and by under- 
standing to become his partner in the construc- 
tion of the story. As at so many places in the 
text, what Freud presents here for our judg- 
ment is quite literally irresistible; for resistance 
would require an independence we have 
already surrendered. In return for that inde- 
pendence we are given lire opportunity to nod 
in agreement - to say, "It must mean" - as 
Freud, newly constructed primal scene in 
hand, solves every puzzle (lie case hud seemed 
to offer. In rapid order lie accounts for Ihc 
patient’s fear of wolves, his fantasies of heating 
and being beaten, his simultaneous identifica- 
tion with and rejection of his father, liis 
marked castration anxiety: 

His anxiety was u repudiation of the wish for sexual 
satisfaction from his father .... The form taken by 
the anxiety, the fear of “being eaten by the wolf 1 ’, 
was only the . . . transposition of the wish to be 
copulated with by his father .... His Inst sexual 
aim, the passive attitude towards his fnlhcr, suc- 
cumbed 10 repression, and fear of his fnlhcr 
appeared in Its place in the shape of the wolr phobia. 
And the driving force of this repression? ... it can 
only have been his narcissistic genital libido, 
which . . . was fighting against a satisfaction whose 
attainment seemed to involve the renunciation of 
that organ. 

What we have here is a picture of someone who 


alternates between passive and aggressive be- 
haviour, now assuming the dominant position 
of the male aggressor, now submitting in femi- 
nine fashion tn forces that overwhelm him. 
This, wc are told, is the secret content of the 
patient’s behaviour, expressed indirectly in his 
symptoms and phantasies, and brought trium- 
phantly by Freud to the light of day. Bui if it is a 
secret, the drama of its disclosing serves to 
deflect our attention from a secret deeper still, 
the secret that has (paradoxically) been on dis- 
play since the opening paragraphs. Once more 
Freud contrives to keep that secret by pub- 
lishing it, by discovering at the heart of the 
patient's phantasy the very conflicts that he 
himself has been acting out in his relationships 
with the patient, the analysis, the reader, and 
his (critics. In nil of these relationships he is 
driven by the obsessions he uncovers, by the 
continual need to control, to convince, and to 
seduce, in endless vacillation with the equally 
powerful need to disclaim any trace of in- 
fluence, and to present himself as the passive 
conduit of forces that exist independently of 
him. He simply cannot help himself, und even 
when his double story is fully told, he has re- 
course to a mechanism that opens it again, not, 
as Brooks would have it, in order to delay or 
defeat closure, hut in order to repeat it, and 
thereby tq he master again. 


The mechanism is the announcement that he 
has omitted n detail from the reconstruction of 
the primal scene. “Lastly”, Freud tells us, the 
hoy “interrupted his parents’ intercourse in u 
manner which will he discussed later". This is 
the missing portion of my title, and by calling 
attention to it, Freud produces a desire for its 
restoration, a desire lie then periodically in- 
flames by reminding us of the deficiency in our 
understanding and promising to supply it. "I 
have hinted" , he says in Chapter Five , “that my 
description of the primal scene has remained 
incomplete beenuse I have reserved for a later 
moment my account of the way in which the 
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child interrupted his parents' intercourse. J 
must now add that this method of interruption 
is the same in every case." Again he leaves us 
without the crucial piece of information and by 
suggesting that it is even more valuable than wc 
had thought - it is a key not only to this case, 
but to ail cases - lie intensifies our need for it. 
Moreover, in n manner entirely characteristic, 
he then shifts that need on to the patient who is 
described in the following chapter as “longing 
for someone who should give him the last 
pieces of information (hat were still missing 
upon the riddle of sexual intercourse 1 ’. The 
displacement is transparent: it is of course we 
who a re longing for a piece of information to be 
given us by u father with whom we will then 
join. Once agoin the drnma of Freud's rhetori- 
cal mastery is at once foregrounded and con- 
cealed when it appears, only thinly disguised, 
as an event in his patient's history. 

This technique of open concealment reaches 
a virtuoso level of performance when, in a 
gesture of excessive candour, Freud reveRls 
that there is a subject he has "intentionally . . . 
left to one side". He then introduces ns a new 
topic of discussion a term Hint names the very 
behaviour he lias been engaging in all the 
while, anal eroticism. Of course, as he presents 
it, it is an aspect only of the patient's be- 
haviour, easily discernible, says Freud, in his 
innhility to evacuate spontaneously without 
the aid of enemas, his habit of "making a ntess 
in his bed", whenever he was forced to share a 
bedroom with a despised governess, his great 
fear of dysentery, his fierce piety which alter- 
nated with phantasies of Christ defecating, and 
above all his attitude towards money, with 
which he was sometimes exceedingly liberal, 
and at other times miserly in the extreme. All 
of this Freud relates to the management of 
“excretory pleasure”, which he says plays "an 
extraordinarily important part ... in building 
up sexual life and mental activity". Of course 
he offers this as an observation about others, 
evidence (if it is evidence at all) only of his per- 
spicuity. "At last", he tells us, “I recognized 
the importance of the intestinal trouble for my 
purposes”, but as we shall see, he says this 
without any recognition whatsoever of what his 
real purposes are. His announced purpose is to 
find a way of overcoming the patient’s resist- 
ance. For a long time, the analysis was blocked 
by the Wolf-Man’s doubt. He remained scep- 
tical of the efficacy of psychoanalysis and it 
seemed that there "was no way of convincing 
him" Until 

I promised the patient a complete recovery or his 
intestinal activity, and by means of this promise 
made his Incredulity manifest. I then had the satisfac- 
tion or seeing bis doubt dwindle away, as in the 
course of the work his bowel began, like a hysterical- . 
[y affected organ, to "join in the conversation”, and 
••• in a few weeks* lime recovered its normal function. 

One might describe this remarkable passage as 
an allegory of persuasion were it not so trans- 
, parently literal. One persuades, in this 
account, by emptying the other of his “pre- 
existing convictions”. The patient's doubts, or 
to speak more affirmatively, his beliefs, are 
- quite literally eliminated; the fragmentary por- 
tions (hat comprise his. convictions pass out 
through his bowel and he is left an empty ves- 
sel, ready to be. filled up with whatever new 
convictions the rhetorician brings forward. (It 
, . is no accidentthat the german word “Klaren” 
means both to explain and to defecate: one 
must be emptied out before one can be filled 
up.) The bowel that Ls said to "join in the 
, conversation'’ is in fact the medium of the 
Analyst's ventriloquism; it speaks, but the 
words are his. ;So is the satisfaction, as Freud 
, explicitly Acknowledges {'‘1 then had the satis- 
faction"); the managing of "excretory plea- 
sure”, the mainspring of the patient's psychic 
■ life, is taken over by the analyst, who gives up 
nothing while forcing the other to give up cv- 
. ; erytliing'. And even as Freud reveal sand revels 
; Id his strategy, he conceals it, tailing the .story 
of persuasion to a reader who is himself that 
story's object, and who, no less than the pa- 
tient, is falling totally under the control of the 
toller. . • ■ . , 

Ail of these stories com'e together at the 
moment when the missing portion is finally piit 
into place. "I have already hinted”, says Freud 
(in fagt he has already already hinted), "that 
. one portion of the primal scene has been kept 
back '. n . In t|i^ prlg(naj German the seqlenceis 


continued in a relative clause whose literal 
translation is “which I am now able to offer as a 
supplement”. Strachey makes the clause into 
an independent unit and renders it “I am now 
in a position to produce this missing portion.” 

It would seem that this is one of those depar- 
tures from the text for which the translator has 
been so often taken to task; but in fact Strachey 
is here being more literal than Freud himself; 
rather than departing from the text, he elimin- 
ates its coyness and brings us closer to the 
nature of the act the prose performs, an act to 
which Strachey alerts us by the insistent physi- 
cally of the words “position” and "produce”. 

Just what that position and production are 
becomes dazzlingly clear when the secret is 
finally out in the open: “The child . . . inter- 
rupted his parents' intercourse by passing a 
stool.” We commit no fallacy of imitative form 
by pointing out what hardly needs pointing 
out, that Freud enacts precisely what he re- 
ports; the position he is in is the squatting 
position of defecation and it is he who, at a 
crucial juncture and to dramatic effect, passes 
n stool that he hns long held back. What is even 
more remarkable is that immediately after en- 
gaging in this behaviour, Freud produces 
(almost as another piece of stool) nn analysis of 
it. In annl-erotic behaviour, he tells us, a per- 
son sacri (ices or makes a gi ft of “a portion of h is 
own body which he is ready to part with, but 
only for the sake of someone he loves". That 
love, however, is a form of possession or mas- 
tery, for in this pregenitat phase, the “contrast 
between ’masculine' and ‘feminine’ plays no 
part" and “its place is taken by the contrast 
between ‘active’ and ’passive’”, “What 
appears to us as masculine in the activities of 
this phase . . . turns out to be an expression of 
an instinct for mastery” ( Introductory Lec- 
tures). In other words, one who is fixed in 
the anal phase experiences pleasure as control, 
a control he achieves by the calculated with- 
holding and releasing of faeces. What the anal- 
erotic seeks is to capture and absorb the other 
by the stimulation and gratifying of desire; 
whaL he seeks, in short, is power, and he gnins 
it at the moment when his excretions become 
the focus and even the content of the other’s 
attention. 

However accurate this is as an account of 
anal-eroticism, it is a perfect account of the act 
of persuasion i which is, I would argue, the 
primal act for which the anal-erotic is only a 
metaphor. It is persuasion that Freud has been 
practising in this case on a massive scale, and 
the “instinct for mastery" of which persuasion 
is the expression finds its fulfilment here when 
the reader, accepts from Freud that piece of 
deferred information which completes the 
structure of bis own understanding. Once that 
acceptance has been made, the reader belongs 
to Freud as much as any lover belongs to the 
beloved. By giving up a portion of himself 
Freud is not diminished but enlarged, since ■_ 
what he gets back is the surrender of the read- 
er’s will, which now becomes an extension of 
his own. The reader on ;hi$. part receives a 
moment of pleasure - the pleasure of seeing 
the pieces of the puzzle finally fitting together; 

' but Freud reserves to himself the much greater 
pleasure of total mastery. It is a pleasure that is . 
Intensely erotic, fqliof the “sexual excitement” 
that is said to mark the patient's passing of a 
stool; it is a pleasure that is anal, phallic and 
even oral, affording the multiple satisfactions 
: of domination, penetration and engulfment. It 
is, in a word, the pleasure of, persuasion. ' 

Tn What remains of his performance Freud 
savours that pleasure and adds tp it by placing 
,lt in apparent jeopardy. It is' late in Chapter 
Eight when be declares “1 will moke. a final 
attempt at ^-interpreting the . . . finding of 
this analysis in accordance with the scheme of 
... myoppon^tris,” One might characterize this as, 
a demonstration pf openness! were it -ndt so 
fi obyipusly a demonstration ,of control. Frejid is 
i: .seizing pn occasioii to perform a rhetorical feat 

■ whose value lies (to borrow aphhse from gym- 
nastics) in its degree of (Tbisls an 

old rhetorical tradition that goe* back bt [east 

.; as fair, as- the exercises- of Seneca.) . First he 
, imagines what Jung and: Adler would say if 
they wercprescntedwilblhaltiateriaishchas. 

■ • now marshalled r He Imagined them as ''fad?. 

■ readent , renders who are uncpnyJnced ; jjliid he 
rehearses, tlieir, likely opjeptions. No doubt' 

. they would regard the primal 1 scene as lhe in- 
yeqtion ; pf a npucotic whp'was^eekiiig' to.!' 

V'*'" ^ ' :v 
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rationalize his "flight from the world" and who 
was “driven to embark on this long backward 
course either because he had come up against 
some tosk . . . which he was too lazy to per- 
form, or because he had every reason to be 
aware of his own inferiority and thought he • 
could best protect himself ... by elaborating 
such contrivances as these". What Freud is 
staging here is a moment of scrupulosity, very 
much like some earlier moments when he 
presses interpretative suggestions on a resis- 
tant patient, and then points to the patient’s 
resistance as a proof of the independence of the 
analysis. Here it is we who are (once more) in 
the position of the patient as Freud urges on us 
an interpretative direction and waits for us to 
reject it “of our own accord"; but of course at 
this late stage, any rejection we might perform 
would be dictated not by an independent 
judgment, but by a judgment Freud has in 
large measure shaped. Even so, he is unwilling 
to run the risk (really no risk at all) that we 
might respond in some errant way, and 
accordingly he responds for us: 

All this would be very nice, if only the unlucky 
wretch had not had a dream when he was no more 
than four years old, which signalled the beginning of 
his neurosis . . . and the interpretation of which ne- 
cessitates the assumption of this primal scene. All the 
alleviations which the theories of Jung and Adler 
seek to afford us come to grief, alas, upon such paltry 
but unimpeachable facts as these. 

Everything happens so fast in this sequence 
that we may not notice that the "unimpeach- 
able fact" which anchors it is the assumption of 
the. primal scene. In most arguments assump- 
tions are what must be proved, but in this 
argument the assumption is offered as proof; 
and what supports it is not any independent 
fact, but the polemical fact that without the 
assumption the story Freud has so laboriously 
constructed falls apart. In effect Freud says to 
us, “look, we’ve woiked incredibly hard to put 
something together; are we now going to enter- 
tain doubts about the very assumption that 
enabled us to succeed?” The necessity Freud 
invokes here is a narrative necessity. The prim- 
al scene is important because it allows the story 
of its own discovery to unfold. In that story - 
the story, basically, of the analysis - the wolf 
dream comes first and initiates a search for its 
origin; that search then leads to the “uncover- 
ing” of the primal scene, and although it is the 
last thing to be put in place, it immediately 
becomes the anchor and the explanation of 
everything that precedes it. What Freud is re- 
lying on here is not something newly or addi- 
tionally persuasive, but on the fact that persua- 
sion has occurred, and, it having occurred, that 
we will be unwilling and indeed unable to undo 
it. 

It Is th? definition of a rhetorical object that 
it is entirely constructed and stands without 
external support; it is, we are accustomed to 
say, removed from reality; but we could just as 
well say that it becomes reality, that in so far as 
it has been installed at the centre of a structure 
of conviction it acquires the status of that which 
goes without saying and that against which no- 
thing can be said. It then becomes possible to 
argue both for and from it at the same time; or, 
rather, it, becomes possible. to not argue at all, 
but merely to point to something that now 
stands as irrefutable evidence of itself, as 
something perspicuous, autonomous and inde- 
pendent, as something that need not be de- 
fended or even presented, as something 
beyond rhetoric. That is what Freud does here 
when the imagined objections to the primal 
scene, are met simply by invoking it as a self-, 
evident and indisputable authority. One might 
say then ; that at the conclusion, of the case 
history the primal scene emerges triumphant as 
both the end of the sfbry and its self-authenti- 
cating origin; but what is really triumphant is ., 
not this particular scene, which after all mifeht 
well.have assumed a quite different shaped the 
analysis had taken the slightest of turns, but the 

discursive power of which and hy which it has 
been constructed. The true content of the 
primal seen? is the story of its making. At 
bottom the primal scene Is the scene of persua- 
sion. ; *! ' v . [ o . .r\ 

V . : - IV ; ' J 

Now if at boltonj the primal. scene is the scene 
P* persuasion i then the one 'think you Cannot ’! 


v» poiauasioni reemne one tiutte you cannot 
r do frtrelatldn ^pehuasion isgettp th^bottom 


of it; for as the bottom or bottom line ituat, 
writes everything, including whatever eZ 
one might make either to elude it or aS ■ 
distance from it. Being persuasive, au2 1 
the stance of a rhetorician, is nm 

■ you can choose to avoid; it is not sometfS • 

you can choose at all; nor is it something ' 
can know in the sense of watching or ca£ • 
yourself in the act. This brings me finally? J 
several questions many of you will haveZ ' 
asking. To what extent does Freud know ^ 
he is doing? Does he know that he is bet, 
rhetorical? • “ ! 

On one level the answer is “Of course" aid i. 
for evidence we need go no further fafc * 
first of the Introductory Lectures which be$ B * 
by Freud announcing to his audience (hat hi ; 
about to treat them as if they were nenrofc ' 
patients; later in the same lecture, he declares £ 
that ail arguments, even those whosedaimitis T 
to be rational and disinterested, "arise from •/ 
affective sources", and, moreover, it couU i 1 - 
hardly be otherwise since it is "inherent in if. 
human nature" to identify what one likeaniit v 
what one takes to be true. It follows then Hut, . 
whether one speaks or listens, the meaning i 
that result will always have their source in sow ’ ■ 
affective disposition. And then, immediately, j 
after having made these points, Freud Hub I 
around to say that “We, however, Ladies aoJ j 
Gentlemen, can claim that ... we haven - 
tendentious aim in view. Our intention fau ** 
been solely to give recognition to the facts a I ' 
we found them in the course of palnstahnj ; 
researches." ] 

At the very least we would seem to havei i 
disjunction between Freud’s general account ;• ' 
of human nature and the claims he makes fot '( 
his own assertions. The general account sip ‘j 
that all knowledge is ultimately rhetorical i 
(“arises from affective sources”); thedaimbe ? , 
makes for his own assertions is that they are not - 
rhetorical, but true. But were we to fault him ■' . 
for that claim and accuse him of bad faith a? y 
would be committing a deep philosophical mi s- . 
take, the mistake of thinking that our con- ; 
victions can and should be shaken by the know- 
ledge that they are unsupported by anythin? • 
external to themselves. It is a mistake becaux 
an awareness that the foundations we rest oo 
are mutable and variable does not, in a mo- : 
ment of particular judgment, make those j • 
foundations any less ours or make us any k# | • 
theirs. Whenever we are asked to state whain j;. 
take to be the case about this or that wewiS j- .. 

always respond in the context of what seemsw ... 
us at the time to be indisputably true, even if | : • 
we know, os a general truth, that everyth^ | 
can be disputed. One who has lemd® , r : 
lesson of rhetoriclty does not thereby escapt w 0 > 
condition it names. The fact that Freud Ka 
bare the rhetorical basis ofaUconvitfiontdott .• 
not protect him from the appeal and power® . 
his own. There is finally no contradiction he« T . 
only a lack of relationship between a 
might know about discourse in general ^ -that 
is ungrounded - and the particular truths 
which one is temporally committed and c». , 
cernlng which one can have no doubts I . 
more we come round to the deep P oint r 1 ^ k- 
case of the Wolf-Man allows us to mawc' _ 
rhetorical and constructed nature “ 
does not compromise their reality, t. 

tutes it, and constitutes it in a form , J 8t l 
invulnerable to challenge as it Is unavatt® i 
verification. Like his patient, Freud can | 

. know what he knows within the rhcW/® F- • 
possesses him, and he cannot be cr ‘" a h ze T- t - 

■ clinging to that knowledge even when"® tj. , 

self could demonstrate that it is witnom ^ g. . 
extra-discursive foundation. At • 

essay I have spoken as if Freud ought | j ■ 
been aware that his reading bad its , 

his deepest anxieties; but It now should • p.- 

.= (hat this 4s an awareness he could not | y 
achieve, since, by tire arguments ^of py. 
analysis itself, every operation °* y. oC jfl E-i' 

* including the operation we might! 
awareness, issues from those same 
The thesis of psychoanalysis is that om • , 

get to the side of the unconscious; the , Ngj. 
this essay is that one cannot get t0 1,1 , ^ 
rhetoric, These two theses are one •; : 

-same. . ijj'? 

This is an abbreviated version of* fe'l ! 

at the "Linguistics of Writing 11 
r ' at, the University of Strathclyde hi M r ; jgM y 


Aspects of Copyright 

Sir, - Jon Stall worthy (Letters, August 15) 
calls himself my friend, but first he was my 
editor at Oxford University Press. Although he 
now seems to regard my critical work on Owen 
with contempt it is hard to square this with the 
esteem he then expressed for it as found in my 
Out of Battle (1972). As early as 1969 he sent 
me an offprint of an article he published in the 
Critical Quarterly (Autumn 1969), “W. B. 
Yeats and Wilfred Owen”, with the inscription 
“For Jon who knows more about Wilfred 
Owen than Jon". It is one of my minor 
treasures. I cannot think my work on Owen is 
so different in character now from what it was 
then. It is Dominic Hibberd who has, as far as I 
can ascertain, always objected to it, and who 
first initiated disagreement by using his British 
Council monograph on Owen to do so (accord- 
ing to Hibberd I am a wicked socialist intrud- 
ing, without justification, my political views on 
to Owen's poetry). 

Stallworthy will have to accept that, al- 
though I consider myself a fairly “experienced 
editor” (his ascription) with respect to a critical 
approach to others' poetry, 1 do not consider 
myself to be an experienced desk-editor. Yes, I 
ires under the misapprehension that fifty years 
after he author's death was the extent of 
’-.t limitation, and that provided I went 
mtheferltisli Library (which I did) and pored 
over the Owen MSS there, my own conclusions 
would be valid. If they tie in with some of 
Stall worthy's, what of it? His versions tie in (in 
some cases erroneously) with those of editors 
who have preceded him. 

Yes, through ignorance I infringed, in the 
case of a few poems and variants, not in the 
main Stallworthy's but Day Lewis's 1963 edi- 
tion of Owen's poems. That is the extent of the 
"black" area. 

But there is also a “grey” area, and it in- 
volves the question of ownership and who is 
entitled to give or refuse permission. That is 
what is now being debated. I believe that any 
editor ("experienced"?) should be permitted 
to edit Owen’s poems from manuscript - the 
majority of which poems are in the British 
Library - without first obtaining permission 
from Stallworthy or any other Trustee of the 
Owen Estate; and I believe they should also be 
permitted to publish their findings. I cannot 
believe that semicolons and commas can be 
copyrighted, even assuming that Stallworthy's 
findings and mine always coincide, which they 
do not. Stallworthy may say that he would - 
with pleasure- have given permission for me to 
use my findings, but when Penguin applied, for 
instance, to the BL, who in turn were to apply 
to the Owen Estate, for permission to photo- 
graph some MSS, no answer ever came. I be- 
lieve that the majority of Owen’s “war poems” 
are out of copyright, and I don’t really think 
that Stallworthy’s versions of these poems, not 
substantially different from Edmund Blun- 
ders versions, can be copyrighted. And on 
one point, future editors and publishers please 
°ote, Stallworthy is wrong: in saying that they 
must apply to him or to Chatto and Windus or 
Jhe Owen Estate for permission to reprint. 
Blunders edition, published- in 1931, is, as I 
understand It, out of copyright with respect, 
npt to his notes and his fine “Memoir", but to 
his versions of Owen’s poems. Stallworthy im- 
plies that anyone, if they ask him nicely, can 
obtain his permission to use Owen’s poems 
that are but of copyright - that is, those printed 
in the Blunden editioh, I disagree on two 
counts; First, I do not think Stallworthy has 
such authority or licence; and, second, I be- 
. beve StaUworthy is being disingenuous. When 
Penguin Books withdrew my edition of,Owen 
m February 1986, they and I offered Stall- 
*°rihy through Chatto a royalty “without pre- 
judice" an every copy of my edition of the 
Owen poems sold; were Stallworthy to agree to 
|ls being put back on (he market. Chatto (or is 
''Milterthy?) have rejected this offer, and 
Wtthenriore have indicated that if Penguin or 
Jjyself Were 1° publish ’an alternative edition of 
Owen’s poems (the Blunden versions, for in- 
stance) they would -take legal action on the 
withdrawn offending edition we have pub- 
lished.:.. / i . ! 

1 Stallwbrthy claims he gets bo; financial re- 
... for his labours as Trustee, but it may have 

^Urred to less disirigerluous readers that the 
^toqre copies of his Owen edition he sells the 


larger his royalty. He appears to think (rightly 
perhaps) that the Owen market is finite and 
that therefore he does not want to share it with 
a third editor. 

The truth is, however, that all three editions 
are very different. Stallworthy’s paperback 
edition is primarily concerned with the poems 
(it has a few scholarly notes). Hibberd's edition 
interleaves the poems with the letters; that is 
certainly valuable, and who is disputing it? My 
edition, which Stallworthy cannot brook as a 
rival, seeks the educational market; every 
poem is glossed with a critical interpretation, 
however brief. Stallworthy considers my 
“annotations" to be "self-indulgent". This wos 
not the opinion of the reviewer in the Times 
Educational Supplement, who wrote: “each 
[poem] is elucidated by a patient analysis, 
which brings new meaning to familiar lines". 
Rather, my feelings with respect to indulgence 
could be returned upon Stallworthy who has, 
needlessly in my view, damaged the text of 
Owen's “Miners”, and who in respect to other 
poems is - in his reading of some of the MSS - 
wrong. 

JON SILKIN. 

19 Hnldnnc Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Sir, - In reply (Letters, August 15) to Jon 
Silkin's gallant discussion of n serious problem 
(July 25), Jon Stallworthy wrote rudely and 
with ill-chosen logic. One suspects that power 
and profit are put first ("published ... at 
immense cost") and poetry last. 

Yet it remains that the poetry of Wilfred 
Owen (dead in France in 1918, a week before 
the Armistice) is now controlled, sixty-eight 
years later, by Chatto and Windus, and Jon 
Stallworthy. 

After a certain time, poetic monuments arc 
public property, not the fiefdom of an editor 
and his publisher. 

JOHN A. C. GREPPIN- 

3085 Corydon Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

44115. 

Cultural Property 

Sir, - May I add a footnote to Edward 
UllendorfFs reference to the letters sent in 
1872 by Emperor Yohannes of Ethiopia to 
Queen Victoria and to Lord Glanville, the 
Foreign Secretary, which resulted In the Brit- 
ish Museum restoring a bound illuminated 
manuscript. Glory of the Kings, to its country 
of origin (Letters, August 22)? 

Yohannes's two letters also asked for the 
return of one other and even more valued 
possession which he believed, not unreason- 
ably, had been removed by General Napier's 
military expedition to Ethiopia four years 
earlier. This was an early Renaissance depiction 
on wood of Christ with the Crown of Thoms, 
an Ecce Homo devotional image of probable 
Flemish or Iberian origin, which must have 
reached Ethiopia through Portuguese contacts 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centur- 
ies. Over some two centuries, as recounted in 
Ethiopian royal Chronicles from 1672 onwards, 
the painting was referred to as the Kwer'ata 
Re'esu and was carried into battle by the 
Emperor’s armies. In time it became the most 
revered possession of the monarchy, it being 
customary for the Emperor’s soldiers to swear 
their loyalty to him in its name. It also 
profoundly influenced Ethiopian art, while 
numerous copies, as manuscript illuminations, 
icons and, in one instance, a fresco survive 
from the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

While the British Museum returned a copy 
of the Glory of the Kings , approaches to the 
principal repositories of the spoils of Napier’s 
expedition failed to unearth the painting, and 
Queen Victoria replied to' her Ethiopian 
counterpart: “of the picture we can discover no 
trace whatever and we do not think it can have 
been brought to England". There the matter 
was to rest until after the death of Yohannes in 
1889, when the existence of the painting was 
revealed to a small coterie of art historians on 
'the Continent as belonging to the private 
collection of Richard Holmes, Librarian at 
Windsor Castle since 1870. Before then 
Holmes had been in the employ of the British 
Museum and bad been the archaeologist 
attached to Napier’s expedition. At an auction 
'a few days after the capitulation of Magdala, he 
: had purchased some 350 manuscripts (which 


today comprise the bulk of the Museum's 
Ethiopian collection), 

Holmes’s widow put the painting up for sale 
in a London auction house in 1917. It was 
purchased anonymously, but reappeared nn 
the London art market in 1950. The Ethiopian 
Embassy, warned too late to place a bid; 
attempted without success to repurchase it 
from its new owner, also anonymous. It 
remains in private hands to this day. 

If Professor Ullendorff cannot agree with 
Richard Pankhurst's use of the word “loot”, 
when applied to the Magdala collections in this 
country, its appropriateness in the instance of 
the Kwer'ata Re'esu cannot be in doubt by any 
yardstick. One must hope that, by repurchase, 
this painting will one day be restored to the 
nation to which it properly belongs. 

STEPHEN BELL. 

86 New Kings Road, London SW6. 

British Library Lending 
Services 

Sir, - The protest ngainst the extraordinary 
decision to destroy the fundamental purpose of 
the British Library by allowing its holdings to 
be lent out elsewhere deserves every scholar's 
urgent support. Characteristically, the deci- 
sion seems to rest pn some fashionable notion 
of duties owed to a faceless public, while the 
superior duty to learning is calmly ignored. As 
characteristically, this philistine policy has 
been slipped in by stages. At first we learned 
that the BL would serve only as a “library of 
last resort", which seemed to mean that in a 
rare emergency it would be willing to help, but 
now it appears that, especially for foreign 
mnterial, including periodicals, it will move on 
to being a “library of first resort". Is there any 
need to elaborate the risks involved in tempor- 
ary absence or indeed permanent loss of 
unique material - material which ought to rest 
securely in one place where those in need can 
be sure to find it? 

Vincent Brome (Letters, August 15) is quite 
right to doubt the effectiveness of consultation 
and the impotence of those really concerned - 
the readers in the BL. When about a month 
ago I first heard of (hat second move, I wrote in 
protest to the chairman of the Trustees, who 
has not replied, and to the chairman of the 
Advisory Committee for the Reference Divi- 
sion, to whom this further development came 
as a surprise. Incidentally, what evidence is 
there that this departure from good practice 
will bring in money? U has already lost the 
library the peanuts of my subscription to its 
Friends. 

O. R. ELTON. 

Clare College. Cambridge. 

The Melbourne 
Manuscript 

Sjr. - I. A. Shapiro (Letters, August 8) has 
made a notable discovery. From the examples 
he illustrates, the manuscripts by Shirley at 
Hertford and Longleat certainly appear to be 
autograph. Both share what the late P. J. Croft 
described as the “underlying identity" of 
Shirley's hand, as well as certain Individual 
features. But I must point out that the very 
characteristics which distinguish Shirley's 
hand, mark it out from that of the Melbourne ■ 
Manuscript, I am surprised that he should 
consider that there is any real similarity 
between the two. 

FELIX FRYOR. 

20a Macllse Road, London W14. 

'The Norms of Nature' 

Sir, -Returning for a sabbnticnl leave to one of 
the countries which have been lending the; 
world for several centuries in the study of 
ancient Greece and Rome, I re ad Christopher 
Rowe’s review of The Norms of Nature (July 4) 
and my heart sank. It appears to maintain, by 
Implication and inference, that classics in the 
past used to be parochial, and that ancient 
philosophers of previous generations were . 
mostly “classicists . . . who happened to deal 
with philosophical texts". It is only "now” that 
“the most important work i$ being done by' 
scholars who are also, and often primarily, 
philosophers, and who begin by recognizing 


that the authors of the texts they study are in 
the same business as themselves". Leaving 
aside the implication (hut British classical 
scholarship has been parochial in the past - 
when? at the time of Bentley, Porson, Dawes, 
Dobree. or more recently, with scholars like 
Munro, Bywater and Housman? - is this a fair 
picture of ancient philosophers like Grote. 
Jowctt, Joachim, Cornford or Ross? Some of 
these gentlemen were professors of philosophy 
and made significant contributions to the 
philosophical education and literature of their 
time. Their approach to philosophy and its 
nature may not meet with the approval of most 
present-day philosophers; nor would much of 
present-day philosophy have met with their 
approval - or with the approval of many of the 
ancient philosophers themselves. 

What these gentlemen - and many others of 
their ilk in Britain and abroad - also had in 
common was a good grounding in the classical 
languages and the methods of investigating 
ancient texts. This was taken for granted, not 
as u substitute for the philosophical study of 
Plato, Aristotle or the Stoics, but as n neces- 
sary condition for the study of the ancient 
world in any of its aspects. Dr Rowe himself is n 
classical scholar by training, and he lectures in 
a department of classics. 1 was therefore even 
more alarmed to find him writing: "The editors 
hove u n fortunately allowed one contribu- 
tion ... to escape with key terms and passages 
in untranslated Greek and Latin, which un- 
necessarily restricts its readership in relation to 
the rest." "Unfortunately"? “Escape"? Since 
The Norms of Nature is a collection of technical 
studies by leading experts, analysing in detail 
some of the most complex of ancient texts, I 
fail to sec what crime the editors committed 
when they allowed one contribution to get 
away with terms and quotations in languages 
with which any serious student of ancient phi- 
losophy should be thoroughly familiar. Would 
Dr Rowe have complained if, in n collection of 
studies of, say, Chaucer, some essays had been 
allowed “to escape with key terms and pas- 
sages in untranslated English”? 

JOHN GLUCKER. 

128 Haversiock Hill, London NW3. 

'Galileo and His Sources' 

Sir, - We are not surprised that William A. 
Wallace (Letters, July 25) is unable to face up 
to the evidence outlined in our letter of 
February 14 and in our earlier review (Novem- 
ber 22, 1985). Although he did not ask for our 
permission to deposit our letters in Florence or 
anywhere else, so far as we are concerned 
anyone Is at liberty to read the entire corres- 
pondence, together with all other relevant 
documents: that is to say, the whole evidence 
and nothing but the evidence, ns it was written, 
without omissions, without additions, and 
without extraneous comments by other per- 
sons which do not constitute evidence. Since 
the list of items which he sen) us omits essential 
documents and includes irrelevant extraneous 
comments by a member of his own institution, 
we have written to him asking him to include the 
former and to remove the latter and have so 
informed Professor Galluzzi. Some of the chief 
items omitted are mentioned in our letter of 
February 14. We have given Wallace permis- 
sion to deposit in Florence the section of our 
book including the footnotes which was sent to 
: him in Jammry 1973. All this will simply 
confirm in more. detail what we have already 
published about this case. Not that we envisage 
a rush of readers. 

A. C. CROMBIE. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 

ADRIANO CARUGO. 

University of Venice. 

Ecclesiastical Headgear 

Sir, - Eric Korn (Remainders, August 8) writes 
that “we cannot now ever be sure” what led 
Robert Browning to suppose “that ‘twat’ was 
on item of ecclesiastical headgear”. The cele- 
brated howler in Plppa Passes sprang surely 
from a misreading of two lines in the royalist 
rhymes , Vanity- of Vanities (1 659) : 

They lalk’t of Ids having a Cardi nails Hat, 

They’d send him as soon an Old Nuns Twat. 

PETER FRYER. 

Flat 11. 64 {Shepherds Hill, Hlghgate, London N6. 
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GOMMENTAK 

A mood of departure 



Jonathon Brown 

Lighting Up the Landscape; Trench 

Impressionism and its origins 

National Gallery of Scotland, until October 19 

The centrepiece of this exhibition is the large 
view of the banks of the Marne at Chcnne- 
vifires, painted by Pissarro around 1864, wiiich 
is part of the Nationui Gallery of Scotland's 
permanent collection. -The ambition of the 
show, for which over one hundred works have 
been gathered both from Britain and from 
abroad, including six from Chicago and New 
York, is to demonstrate the context of this 
painting by Pissarro in the history of 
nineteenth-century French landscape painting, 
and in particular to reveal the interests and 
developments from which Impressionism 
emerged. This history starts with the tradition- 
al Salon, and moves thrnugli the new accept- 
ance of the sketch as finished work, to early 
Impressionism itself. The oldest pictures here 
lire from the late eighteenth century, and the 
cut-off date is 1875, for within ten years of that 
view of the Marne, Pissarro was painting in a 
fully Impressionist style, us were Monet, 
Renoir. Sisley ami, in his own fashion, 
Wznnnc. Not surprisingly, among their im- 
mediate ancestors it is Corot and Courbet who 
stand out, with ten and five works here respec- 
tively. 

Corot died in 1875, and his art was doubtless 
arcadian and archaic to the young Impression- 
ists. None the less, his devotion to landscape as 
a vehicle of the deepest personal expression 
was an inspiration to them. This belief had 
been held against the general deprecation of 
the genre in France nl the turn of the 
nineteenth cent my, and the wistful quality of 
his work stood against oil the industrial, scien- 
tific and even military unrest of its time. (We 
learn that Pissarro’s studio was occupied by 
troops in the Franco-Prussian war.) 

The Impressionists must have admired 
Courbet's cheek and exuberance, seen here at 
its most charmingly brash in ‘The Shore at 
Palavas” (1854) in which the artist is portrayed 
taking his hat off to the ocean and to nature. 
Courbet's powerful picture of a breaking wave, 
and his snow scene are worth looking at else- 
where in the gallery. 

In his seascapes the paint itself seems to 
splash and break, and this physical involve- 
ment with paint was to be an important aspect 
of Impressionism. Courbet had given to the 
. language of paint itself an energetic vocabulary 
of resentment and bad manners with which to 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 


Readers are invited to IdentiFy the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to sead us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
September 19. A prize of £20 ii offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that dale, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken Into consideration. . 

: Entries, marked “Author, Author 292" on the 
> envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
. Timet Literary Supplement, Prior)’ House, St John's 
; Lane, London EC I M 4BX. The solution and results 
K will appear on September 26. . 

'I; I’ve, always liked cutthroat trout. They piil up a 
good fight, running against the bottom and then 
broad. jumping. Under their, throats they fly the 
orange banner of Jack the Ripper. 

' 2 “Forgive me. every speckled trout'* . 

: Says Semphiii then, 

“And every swan and cider on these waters 
./ Certain strange men 
• '.Taking advantage of my poverty. 

Have wheedled all my loch-craft out. ** ,v 

3' Given Cove gap from Preacher Millsap’s cabin 
We walked h confidential hour, of victory; " 

■ Sloped to the west on a trail that lid us ; 

,To bald River where map and scene were One '' 
In scen'-idcnilry. Eight (rout is the story 

In eight miles. 

^Competition No $88 

Winner:' • 

. Answers: ■ . 

. 3 She kept on antique shop - or It kept her, 

•■ Among Apostle spoons and Bristol glass, 

The laded silks, the heavy furniture* .. 

She watched her reflection in tfie brass, :: , ( i . : 
Salvers anil, a stiver ; bcni{te; aS lf,tp prove:’ ;y.;‘ /■£ , 

• . : ' j ; ’ - >! ; ,A,.i ; 


meet the unrest of the times. The Impression- 
ists took that vivid language to express an en- 
joyment of a simpler life and of a nature that 
was threatened by the fascinating tyranny of 
machines. The division between the primitive 
countryside and the sophistication of (he city 
has always been alive in French life and poli- 
tics, but scarcely with such tension as in the 
hundred years before the Second World War. 
Whereas Corot’s altitude to landscape is one of 
wistful melancholy, the world seen on an even- 
ing stroll home, the predominant mood of Im- 
pressionism is one of departure rather than 
return, escape in an altogether more positive 
sense. Subjects such as steam engines and sail- 
boats, and even steamboats belching their 
steam against the moon, were welcomed for 
the reason, that, unlike many other manifesta- 
tions of the ever- encroaching machine age, 
they offered (he promise of new horizons. The 
less pastoral subjects come a little later, and 
are not represented here. For all the chRnge in 
the techniques of landscape painting in those 
yenrs there wns also a change in the value of 
countryside, and even in the need for it. 

Too much is niude of the importance of light, 
and too little of the importance of rhythm, in 
the aims of the Impressionists. They were not 
slaves to the properties of light. In this exhibi- 
tion it is clear that one of the most telling of 
Corot's skills is his power of suggestion in the 
darkly coloured passages of shade and shadow. 
Cdzanne is unfortunately represented by only 
one work but. in its light, elusive range of thick 
and darkish greens in shade, It is a brilliant 
tribute to Corot. The Impressionists saw light 
as movement; and colour as rhythm. With 
movement conics solidity and an inkling of 
spatial values; and with rhythm the involve- 
ment of the spectator in that space. It is possi- 
ble to see from that the manner in which the 
colourful outdoors of Impressionism and the 
angular indoors of Cubism belong together. 
The early Impressionists’ concern with volume 
is seen here in the predominance of riverside 
scenes, and country lanes, places in which our 
perception of volume and space is most quickly 
defined. 

The exhibition is stimulating both for the 
unexpected appearance by Delacroix {in par- 
ticular “The Sea from the Heights at Dieppe", 
painted in the early 1850s) and the unexpected- 
ly high quality of contemporaries such as Fran- 
Cois-Marius Granet, Johan Barthold Jongkind 
and Frdddric Bazille. In particular we can 
appreciate the true depth of upheaval that was 
required to achieve the easy sunny qualities of 
the later Impressionism we still take for 
granted. 


Polish was all, ihere was no need of love. 
Elizabeth Jennings, “My Grandmother". 

2 Laugh if you like at l his mysterious deritus 
Of middle-class life in the liberal past, . 

; The platypus stuffed, and the frightful epeigne. 
You who are now overtaxed and declassed 
Laugh while you can, for the time may come round 
When the rubbish you treasure will He in this place. 

: William Plomer, “The Caledonian Market”. 

3 Look left, at (he birds stitched 
Still in their singing, at the sword 
half-drawn from the scabbard - look left 
More left to me, this side of tho window, ' 
a two-legged, man-legged cabinet 

Of antique feelings, all of them genuine. . 
Norman MacCnig, "Antique Shop- Window". 

Caribbean Focus ‘86, a programme of exhibi- 
tions and events lililiated by (he Common- 
wealth Institute in co-operation with the 
Commonwealth Caribbean governments, 
continues at the CQmmonwqiJith Institute, 
Kensington High Street. London W8, until: 
November 30. Among tfa forthcoming events 
is a season of Caribbean Theatre which runs 
from October, 1 to 26 and which includes the St 
Lucian National Ttieat re’s >' productions of 
Tl-Jeaii aiul'His Brothers by Derek Walcott 
and Banjo titan by Roderick Walcott as well 
as. works by '.thc Jamaican Women’s theatre 
collective, Sistren, and the Fan-Caribbeari 
Theatre Company, West Indian Hqfise and 
Home, an exhibition of' traditional 
architecture, can tic seen until September 28. 
Farther details tire available; from t^ Com- 
mbnweahh Institute, 01-603 4535, ; 


On the stone 

Lynne Cooke 

Willem de Kooning: The complete prints 
Fabian Carlsson Gallery, 160 New Bond 
Street, London Wl, until September 13 

Since drawing lies at the heart of Willem de 
Kooning's art, printmaking might seem an in- 
evitable extension to his work, but in fact he 
has made relatively few essays in this direction. 
To date there are some two dozen or so litho- 
graphs and a single etching, most of which were 
executed during a period of intense experi- 
mentation in 1970-1 when he also took up 
sculpture alongside his customary painting and 
drawing. The technical complexities involved 
with any type of printmaking inevitably coun- 
ter that emphasis on improvisation, spontan- 
eity and speed that characterizes his usual 
working procedures. Of the various techniques 
lithography, not surprisingly, proved most 
congenial, as transfer sheets could be spread 
on the floor for working and then cut and col- 
laged into new wholes, as with his drawings. 
Although they share his familiar lexicon of 
motifs and subjects these prints are not merely 
translations of the repertoire of marks and sur- 
face effects that are found in his works in other 
media. Many sheets were destroyed as de 
Kooning explored the possibilities inherent in 
the new materials and techniques; the diversity 
of effects in the final works is remarkable. 

On the one hand he avoids the stark 
silhouetting of black on white that is found in 
much printmaking - as well as his own ink 
drawings of the late 1950s - and on the other, 
he shuns the isolated, discrete, discontinuous 
marks which characterize his charcoal draw- 
ings of the 1970s. In works like “Clam Digger" , 
which has closer affinities with his sculpture of 
that name than with his concurrent paintings, 
blotchy, smeared, tonked areas of tone replace 
linear gestures, edges and boundaries. Else- 
where, as in “Sting Ray”, the sfuniato blurring 
of the plate conjures an aqueous ambience in 
which the ominous creature, almost as fugitive, 








"Minnie Mouse ” by Willem de Kooning, from At 
exhibition reviewed here. 

unbounded and mobile as the matrix it inhibits, 
hovers. Others like “Love to Wakako", by 
contrast, are far sparer, more notational: 
traces left behind as distinct from insertions on 
to the pristine sheet as is inevitably the cast 
with a drawing. Those four works, which were 
executed directly on the stone, bypassing the 
intermediary transfer paper, differ in that they 
are crammed with jostling incident which en- 
gulfs the space and format in a restlessly 
eddying flow, a barrage of activity and energy 
well captured by such titles as “The Preacher' 
and “Minnie Mouse". 

De Kooning’s willingness to rethink his way 
into this new medium and to explore its affini- 
ties with and differences from processes mote 
familiar to him shows in the freshness and vital- 
ity of these works. The multifarious result! 
attest to his scrupulous concern to master these 
methods and to make individual statement 
Printmaking never becomes simply the vehicle 
for a prolix outpouring nor the occasion for 
capitalizing on chance and novel effects. 


Illusion and insight 


~ ' Anna's endless blowing hot and cold, Thf 

Roger Warren supper scene is riveting: the Commendatory 

— : — at once a statue and an externalizing 

W, A. MOZART Giovanni's own wilful self-destruction. jb m 

Don Giovanni _ vefelt’s interpretation is put across with aby 

Idomeneo lute conviction by Magnus Linden (Giovanmi. 

Drottningholm Festival, Stockholm Clarry Bartha (Anna), nnd especially Slew 

" ’ Dahlberg (Ottavio), a singer so fresh, sensthe 

The eighteenth-century stage machinery of the and ardent thnt it is a pity he was not m « 
Drottningholm Court Theatre has been pre- Idamante in Idomeneo instead of the MoW 
served in working order: waves on wooden mezzo who lacks all those qualities. ■ 
rollers create the sea; thunder machines evoke Michael Hampe’s Idomeneo lacks any detf 

storms or the supernatural; and revolving line; he seems content to display the theatre! 

borders effect mid-scene transformations. All machinery nnd to devise formal eighteen®" 
performances are accompanied on period century ‘‘heroic" gestures to match it. But on? 
instruments. The main challenge to directors Ariita Soldh’s superb Electro is able to »* 
working there is to strike. a balance between these to any genuine expressive 
antiquarian reconstruction and modem inter- alone achieves that integration of musical ^ 
pretation. physical gesture that normally disting^ 

Gdran Jfirvefelts production of Doit Hampe’s productions. She floats her ana 

Giovanni show just how to do this. He uses ra io", Electra’s one glimpse of happiness,™" 
the theatre s flimsity decorative cloths and bor- an exquisite sighing rapture; and she 

ders, but within them he presents a compelling- . equally vividly the subsequent realization to* 
ly vivid account of the opera. Da Ponte de- her brief idvll is an illusion. . , 


scribed Giovanni as “an extremely licentious 
young nobleman" nnd here he is certainly that, 
bursting on to the stage half-naked underneath . 
his cloakj clearly fresh, from seducing Donna 
Anna. But when he removes his mask, he 
reveals the . whitened, painted face, of q- 
debauched Jiberline. There is a chillingly 
effective contrast between the lithe, youthful 
body and the ravaged face. ' " 

. Jgrvefelt makes all the events “extremely 
licentious", Sex and violence/ intermingle: 
Giovariqi even stabs the Commehdatore in the 
groin. Anna physically recalls Giovanni’s . 
embraces in the act of demanding vengeance; 
Ottavio’s “Dallp sua pace’ 1 become^ a state- 
merit of frustrated desire; Tlieif. relationship 
develops in unusual ways: Anna overhpaW 


her brief idyll is an illusion. .... tui 
Hampe searches for psychological insy \ 
the coloratura of Idomeneo’s “FuQrW^ 
which Josef Protschka delivers in » P. 
agitated staccato, as if Idomenep « 
whose guilty conscience makes him see ■ 
of angry gods; and Neptuiip’s P«»Je^ 
on to gauze, accordingly materializes^ ^ 
clpar sky. It is there one ipoment, go 
next, like Macbeth’s airborne dagger 
• tus’s vision of Christ’s blood streaming'"^ 
firmament. . This suggestion that . j" 
might be the external projection °* -^ 

' doubts and fears could have been as . ■ ^ 

as Giovanni’s self-destructiveness u ; 

been ns confidently expressed. ^ 


. Arnold . 6st man nnd the orchestra 
contrasting Impact of the Jwo P rl 


.Ottivio i “Jl mio tesoro" and begins to ihow ■ . As well lit as the stage in in= j 

interest in him bfi cause he threatens Giov^nni aide boxes, they we often a d,strac ^f 

witH .riolcnre; but , Ottavio,; presented; as Idotdeneo, Where. Ilia’s “Se U p®*W 

qioVanqi s antithesis, a handsome, youth of almost becomes a bassoon concerto wwvj 

:nonnal appetites Vi gfov^ Increasingly tired oF 'accompaniment. ■ > \ 


in the theatre's p; 


often a 
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New methods, new mysteries 


: H’.'i 


Paul Griffiths 

PIERRE BOULEZ 
Orientations: Collected writings 
Edited by Jean-Jacques Nattiez 
Translated by Martin Cooper 
54 ) pp. Faber. £25. 

0571 13811 X 

One could write a book about the silences of 
composers in this century: the silence of Elgar, 
who wrote his Cello Concerto as a swansong 
and then lived on for fifteen years; the silence 
of Dukas, who probably went on writing and 
burning during the same period; the silence of 
Sibelius, who may similarly have given his 
Eighth Symphony to the stove; the silence of 
Schoenberg almost throughout his forties, be- 
fore he began filling the void with twelve-note 
compositions which still have the salt of silence 
in their willed restriction. 

It is this silence of Schoenberg’s that reson- 
ates most loudly with Boulez's own, and it is 
the essay on Schoenberg that strikes the 
darkest, coldest and seemingly most personal 
notes in this grand assembly of polemics, tech- 
nical speculations, poeticized tributes, sleeve 
notes and philosophical dances. Writing on the 
occasion of the centenary in 1974, Boulez re- 
marks that his attitude to Schoenberg “has re- 
mained virtually unchanged", that he is “still 
fascinated by only one relatively short, but 
important period": the period of atonal ex- 
pressionism given voice in, for example, the 
Three Piano Pieces, Op 11, the Five Orchestral 
Pieces, Op 16 and Pierrot lunaire. Since 1974 
he has performed and recorded much of 
Schoenberg's later output, and done so with 
marvellous brilliance; though quite without 
suggesting any change of mind. It is hard to 
imagine lie would take issue with his 1974 con- 
clusion that the “power ... has vanished” 
from the twelve-note works, or that he would 
find a different reason for this vanishing than 
the one offered here: "the desire to ’make 
history' is incompatible with actually being his- 
torically important. Wanting to see oneself 
assuming a historic destiny is . . . wanting to 
be at the same time both egg and chick." Or 
later: “It is impossible to codify the awareness 
of a historic situation and, more specifically, an 
awareness of the future." 

But wait a moment. If “codifying an aware- 
ness of the future" means anything it surely 
means making the sort of projection that has 
ostensibly guided Boulez during the past ten 
years in his Parisian redoubt, the Institut de 
Recherche et de Coordination Acoustique/ 
Musique. Here is the evidence In his manifesto 
‘Technology and the Composer", first pub- 
lished in English In the TLS of May 6, 1977: 
"musical invention will have somehow to learn 
the language of technology", "we shall estab- 
lish a geography of the sound universe", "the 
reasoned extension of the material will inspire 
new modes of thought", “we shall have to 
strive to think in new categories, to change not 
only the methods but the very aim of creation”. 
Poor old Schoenberg’s prescriptions seem dis- 
tinctly hesitant by comparison. And yet is one 
to suppose Boulez himself does not recognize 
that7 A cynic might argue that the splendid 
. verbal fanfares for IRCAM - all borrowed 
from V ar&se’s public pronouncements of half a 
century before - were designed to encourage 
the sponsors, to ensure that an adequate 
supply of government funding kept cascading 
down the steps into the underground computer 
studio. But I caiinot believe Boulez’s motiva- 
■ Hon is so simple: there is an awful conviction 
(awful because it knows itself to be hopeless) to 
the cry which echoes through these pages for 
. ttew creative machinery, new orchestral htan- 
. a | en tent, new concert-halls and, perhaps most 
V °f all, new audiences. ;• 

‘•On one level Boulez’s dilemma is classically 
■JbW .of the rebel who suddenly; finds he has 

• oeen made king. When he began as a compos- 
, a, the end of the Second World War, there 
.^W^crytWng to fight against ip the Paris of 

and MUhaud and Nadia Boulanger, 
he had reason to fight, too, In his certainty 

• hat Schoenberg ajid Stravinsky had betrayed 

;.‘he grefrt adventure of the first wave ofmod- 
i Hence the sense in his early 

tnysic of rage cabled to a point .of ecstasy, of 
i .®®^Plz L belng shattered all arpund and of the 
; * I ?P { 1hess singjng. Btif by l952, when he was 


twenty-seven, he had done it all. There were 
no worlds left to destroy, and the young barba- 
rian found himself being met not with hostility 
but with approbation, as measured in the all- 
important terms of publishers' contracts, per- 
formances and commissions from German 
festivals. All that was left to him was a great 
affirmation of negation in Le marteau sans 
maitre, which could never be repeated or else 
its essence would shrivel: its fierce strength is 
its incomparability with anything else, its self- 
imposed loneliness. And if Boulez had then 
died, like Schubert , at the age of thirty-one, his 
essential work would have been done; though 
of course we in ignorance would be lamenting 
the loss of the masterpieces of his maturity. 

The lack of music from the living composer is 
cause for reflections of another kind, and must 
surely be a terrible wonder to the person it 
most intensely concerns. Jean-Jacques Nnt- 
tiez, in the excellent introduction he has pro- 
vided for this English translation, takes up 
Boulez's own point about the critic revealing 
himself in his response to the work of another: 
he directs our attention to, for instance, 
Boulez's admiration for WRgner’s flexibility 
of tempo, extreme variation ond ambiguous 
amalgams of themes (with these preferences, it 
is no wonder his Bayreuth Ring failed to 
please). And certainly Boulez often seems in a 
very direct way to be writing about his own 
music when in these essays he writes about 
Wagner, or Mahler, or Debussy, or, again 
most conspicuously. Schoenberg. For beneath 
his fascination with the Schoenberg of 1908-12 
there is perhaps the despair of a fascination 
with his own, similarly frenzied works of 1947- 
54; and when he calls for a magnificent col- 
laboration between musicians nnd scientists at 
IRCAM, it is less to chart the future course of 
music than to provide conditions in which he 
con leap ns lie leapt before. 

But of course there are no charts or compas- 
ses for voyages to infinity, and Boulez must be 
aware that his insistence on perpetual renewal 
has to carry with it a refusal of all planning. 
Hence the sighs he makes with Klee about 
wanting to forget Europe, and the surprisingly 
frequent references to Claudel, who is referred 
to more frequently than any other non- 
musician except Mallarm6, and who is praised, 
in an essay not included in either French edi- 
tion of this collection, as having “understood 
the Asian world better than anyone else". 
Hence, too, the alarming awareness which 
underlies such a defensive interior dialogue as 
this: 

Does not this unrestrained desire for knowledge 
carry with it, automatically, a terrible curse? Is there 
not something unhealthy about such curiosity , some- 
thing destructive in this ambition - this determina- 
tion at all costs to purloin secrets destined to remain 
buried in the deepest recesses of consciousness? . . . 

Well, to be honest these fears do not worry me 

Surely my own complex nature is sufficient to face 
these different situations, or rather to adapt Itself to 
these apparently Incompatible states? 

That was Boulez in I960, when perhaps he was 
still able to persuade himself that he could at 
once create and know what it was he was creat- 
ing, that he could simultaneously “make his- 
tory” and be historically important, that be 
could make the "‘wild’ discoveries" he so much 
eulogizes and yet do so within a context that he 
had himself constructed. The story of his music 
over the last thirty years does not allow one to 
be so sanguine, and probably Boulez himself 
was never very convinced of the possibility. 
There have been composers who could do and 
know at the same time: Milton Babbitt would 
be an example. But they have iiot been com- 
posers who, like Boulez, are so obsessed with 
the uncertain, imprecise, ambiguous, fleeting 
and fragmentary. Boulez’s most essential 
problem is that of wnnting to know, how to 
create n mystery, and then of needing to find 
completely new methods for each new mys- 
tery, or else one might shed light on another. 

He probably thought he had found the 
answer when, immediately after Le marteau 
sans maitre in 1957, he embarked on several 
works destined to codtain manifold possibili- 
ties of performance within themselves, with 
sections that could be differently ordered or 
performed at different speeds or played at 
different dynamic levels: those Works Included 
the Third Piano Sonata, the second book of 
Structures for two pianos and P/f selon pU, the 
“portrait of Mallarm6" for soprand and 


orchestra. But for these works to remain truly 
open, truly mysterious, they had to remain 
unfinished; and though the piano duo was 
eventually published, Boulez has repeatedly 
changed Pli scion pli (there have been changes 
even since the second recording, made in 1981) 
and released only two of the five "formanls" of 
his sonata, which is the subject of one of his 
essays here. The solution, then, to the problem 
of creating fully explored mysteries is to create 
what Boulez might call “virtual works”, works 
which exist only in the imagination, and one 
senses this lure of silent music when he writes, 
for example, of Berlioz's dream of a gargan- 
tuan orchestra, or of the symphonies that 
Wagner might have written after Parsifal, or of 
what Berg’s third opera might have been. If the 
composer can no longer be claiming to reveal 
truth, if he has drawn from the past all the 
conclusions he is prepared to draw (as Boulez 
had by 1951), and if he cannot any longer be- 
lieve himself to be contributing to the forma- 
tion of a shared language (the dream that kept 
Boulez going throughout the I95fls)- if. final- 
ly, his only purpose is what Boulez keeps call- 
ing “self-expression" or “self-definition" - 
then silence is the most honourable course. 

There can be no question that silence has 
been imposed on Boulez by his activities ns a 
performing musician. During the years when 
lie was most volcanically productive, in the lute 
1940s and early 1950s, he was at the same time 
composing, arranging, playing and conducting 
for Jean-Louis Barrault’s theatre company; 
and the evidence is that his later works, where 
they have appeared, have appeared very 
quickly. Nor is it perhaps quite the whole truth 
that conducting lias been an escape for the 
blocked composer. Rather Boulez found in the 
activity of conducting a means of “self-defini- 
tion" no less effective than the means he had 
found in composition (he snys as much several 


times in this volume). Moreover, the re- 
creation of a work composed by another hand 
would be (he ideal virtuality, endlessly mut- 
able. It may therefore be Boulez's personal 
development that has led him inevitably from 
composition to conducting, and that the miss- 
ing works of the last three decades are to he 
found in his performances of Stravinsky, 
Wagner, Mahler, Berg, and the many others 
on whom he writes illuminntmgly in these 
essays. 

Nattiez's view, though, is different, and he 
makes a good case for seeing Reports - the 
IRCAM work for percussion soloists, orches- 
tra and electronics - as the true completion to 
all the unfinished works. Yet Ripons itself re- 
mains incomplete, five years after its first per- 
formance, and to me it has more the sound of 
the intellectual running-on-the-spot one finds 
in the extraordinary essay ‘‘Le goAt et la fonc- 
tion", where Boulez spends twenty pages chas- 
ing chimeras of aesthetics only to confess at the 
end thnt he has been merely fulfilling his func- 
tion as lecturer. Could Ripons be merely the 
noise he makes - glorious noise as it is - when 
he fulfils his function ns composer? Certainly 
all his other works of the last fifteen years 
suggest that music's only other function is to be 
present at death, perhaps to celebrate its own 
denth: both the orchestral Rittiel and the little 
Mdrnoriale for flute and ensemble, introduced 
to England at the King's Lynn Festival in July, 
nre versions of the tombeau for Stravinsky, 
. exphsante-ftxe , . 

This review must end with another com- 
memoration. Martin Cooper, who died shortly 
before his labours appeared in print, will be 
remembered for other things than translating 
Boulez, but it is to his skill and sensitivity that 
wc owe so faithful a reproduction of all the 
explosiveness in Boulez's thought, and all the 
fixity. 


September Books 

Fiction 

IT 

Stephen King 

From the world’s foremost horror writer, a moving, frequently humourouB yet deeply chilling 
story ofaterriflringevil presence. £1236 

DR GRUBER’S DAUGHTER 

JaniceEUiott 

The wittiest and most ingenious novel to date from this versatile author - 'One of the moat 
resourceful and imaginative living English novelists' Pa ui Bailey £996 

EMPIRE BORN 

Stephen Cook 

A dramatic and thought-provoking portrait of the last years In Kenya, the disenchantment 
ofindependenceand the post-colonial racial stresses in contemporary Britain. £995 

LOVELOCK 

. James McNeish 

A remarkable recreation of the legendary runner’s life - tho absorbing story of an enigmatic 
man who fought personal disability to achieve one of the greatest triumphs in the history of 
sport. . £1095 

Non-Fiction 

THE EVEREST YEARS 

Chris Bonington 

Bonington’s enthralling and beautifully illustrated account of his many climbing expeditions 
over the last fifteen yeare, including his Buccessfol ascent of Everest in. 1985. IUustrated£14 95 

BEYOND SUPERNATURE 

LyaUWatson 

With the originality and free-thinking style that distinguished Supernajurv, Watson leaps 
beyond the narrow confines of Establislunent science and lakes a Startling look at tho 
natural world. £3005 

ALIAS DAVID BOWIE 

Peter and Leni GUJman 

The definitive biography - the first fall portrayal of a charismatic superstar based on 
thorough wide-ranging research. Illustrated £1635 (hb) £10351 pb) 

A FOX’S TALE 

Robin PBtge 

A celebration of one of the most beautifal animals of tho British Isles bringing together the 
foxes offset, fiction, fable and folklore. Illustrated £995 

SONGWRITING 

Stephen Citron 

Fbr the novice and professional, an exceptionally comprehensive guide giving instruction 
and advice oq every aspect of the art of so ngwriti n& £1495 
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The content of “content” 


Hi, 


t'fi 1 

i:i I 


Thomas Baldwin 

CHRISTOPHER PEACOCKE 
Thoughts: An essay on content 
175pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £ 15. 

0631 1467-1 1 

The topic of Christopher Pencocke’s new hook 
is the "inteniionnli ty" of our mental life. That 
is, he aims to explicate what exactly it is about a 
belief which makes it the particular belief it is- 
the belief that grass is green, say. rather than 
that snow is white. 

There arc two well-established approaches 
to this topic: one takes as primary the fact that 
we use language to express thoughts, and aims 
to explicate the intentionally of thought by 
means of an account of the meaning of lan- 
guage. This is the approach which has been 
dominant within analytic philosophy this cen- 
tury and it still flourishes. But in recent years it 
has been challenged by those who have been 
inspired by cognitive psychology and allied dis- 
ciplines to argue that the inteiilionality of men- 
tal slates is to be understood primarily in terms 
of the causal significance of these states within 
our lives. 

This is not a behaviourist approach, for there 
is no attempt to analyse menial states simply in 
terms of dispositions to behaviour; rather, the 
thesis is that an account of someone's mental 
states is an account of the causal rule of some of 


their inner brain states- especially those with a 
representational character. I think this latter 
approach still has a good deal of ground to 
cover before commanding general assent; but 
it has also been responsible for most of the new 
ideas in recent work on this topic. 

Professor Peacocke's book does not fall 
within either of these approaches. For, on the 
one hand, he insists on the primacy of thought 
over language; but, on the other, he insists that 
his inquiry is directed at the a priori normative 
structure of our thoughts, not at their causal 
significance. The result is that in one respect 
his book has a rather o id-fashioned flavour. 
Peacocke's n priori psychology is reminiscent 
of the work of the Brcntnno school. This is no 
great objection to it (some would judge it a 
merit), but it docs give rise to the Kantian 
question as to what makes possible the a priori 
truths that he so confidently lays out. 

At the heart of Peacocke’s account are two 
propositions; (1) that the content of our judg- 
ments is constituted by what he calls their 
“acccptu nee-conditions”, and (2) that realist 
truth-conditions for the judgments can be de- 
rived from their acceptance-conditions. There 
is no simple account to be given of these 
acceptance-conditions, for it is central to 
Pencocke’s argument that they vary according 
to the type of judgment, but they approximate 
in function to Wittgcnsteinian criteria (accord- 
ing to one influential account of these) in that 
they are intended both to determine the con- 


Values for the rational animal 


Renford Bambrough 

W.D.FALK 

Ought, Reasons, and Morality: The collected 
papets 

2yipp. New York: Cornell University Press, 
S29.95. 

0801417848 


It is common enough for a collection of miscel- 
laneous articles to be disguised as a book. 
Ought, Reasons, and Morality is something 
rarer: it is presented as a volume of collected 
“ papers but is more of a book than many books. 
W. D. FaJk belongs to the heyday of the philo- 
sophical article. Though five of these essays are 
now published for the first time, and several of 
the reprinted pieces have dates in the 1970s, he 
first flourished in the 1940s and 5Qs, and the 
later work retains strong links with that epoch. 
’• The articles have the close texture favoured by 
philosophers who were reacting against what 
they saw as the deplorably bellctristic habits of 
their immediate predecessors. None of them 
departs far in either direction from their aver- 
age length of twenty pages. There are not many 
passages with any touch of colour, and never a 
hint of purple. It was important to that genera- 

If sand only if s 

Peter Smith 

ELIZABETH PRIOR 
i ^WsposItlons 

• *114pp. Aberdeen University Press. £12.50 • 
(paperback, £8.50). 1 

. 9080324185 . . " 

Elizabeth Prior 'smain concern is with a narrow 
range of simple "dispositional” properties like 
, fragility. and solubility. These once seemed to 

. behighlyproblentaticco philosophers.; For on 
' . ally view; statements about dispositions ate 
intimately related id subjunctive, conditional 
- statements: roughly speaking, the glass is fra- 
gile if it is such that it would break if it were 
. v suitably dropped. And subjnnctive condition-, 
als used to be regarded as pretty disreputable 
and olwcure. Tiin'es have changed; pbllo- 
. sop hers arc no longer, so doubtful about such 
modal idioms. Bui if the propriety of subjunc- 
. Ijve conditionals is not at issue, there is still a 
problem about how exactly to understand t he 
phrase “it is such that”, in the account of fragil- 
iiy- just sketched,/ Is if redundant? Or is it an 
essentia) place-holder Indicating, perhaps, tfte 
presence df some basis' for the disposition , ie a 
*! properly which explains the niarufestptions Of 

****** i ' • ! ‘"5 


tion of British philosophers to be unexciting 
because it was important to be unexcited. 

All this gives unity of tone and tempo, but 
makes the book sound less arresting, engaging 
and enlightening than it proves to be. It 
amounts to a balanced and well-focused view 
of some of the main questions of ethics. It is a 
pity that the work was not called Goading and 
Guiding. Falk’s article of that title (in Mind, 
1953) is the best-known of the reprinted 
papers, and it already sketches the lines of the 
larger structure. Stevenson and Ayer and the 
other emotive theorists of the 1940s had repre- 
sented value judgments as sticks and carrots, 
meant to browbeat or cajole us into changing 
or maintaining altitudes or feelings or disposi- 
tions. Falk’s corrective to their exaggeration 
reminds us that value judgments may also be 
the reins thnt guide us along the path of reason. 

Again and again, from “Goading and Guid- 
ing” onwards, he insists on the role of facts In 
moral debate; not “moral facts", whatever 
they might be, but what some Cambridge phi- 
losophers .used to call “facts in the Strand 
Magazine sense”. My attitude to this or that act 
or person or policy may be altered or re- 
inforced by my coming to know better what he 
or she or it is like. What is more distinctive and 
even more valuable is Falk’s recognition and 
elucidation of the pert played in moral reason- 


the disposition? And if the latter, is this basis 
identical with the disposition itself?. 

, At first blush , these residual questions hard- 

. ly seem worth a book, and Prior hasn’t .con- 
vinced me otherwise. Nor has. she convinced 
me of the answers which she labours towards, 
lii summary, she argues that a disposition must 
.hove a categorical basis, and that, this basis 
.canno; be identified with the disjjbsitiori itself. 
Rather,, dispositions ore functional second 
order properties, defined in terms of a quanti- 
fication over other properties. Schematically, a 
glass is fragile If apd only LFit has some category 
icnl property which would causally result in the 
glass breaking werd it to be suitably dropped, 
T\yp brief comments: first, it is plainly essen- 
tial for prior’s account that she can establish a 
sharp distinction between dispositional prop- 
erties and the rest. However, tier treatment of 
this, crpcial distincliop seems wdefuliy .jhift; in 
fact, she does little more than uj‘ todispdse of 
' ohc argufiient against the distinction due to 
D.H i Mellor. The attempt has boon published 
before, accompanied by an incisive reply from 
Professor Mellon yet this reply, js completely 
.ignored by Prior. ;' ■ 1 ■ • i > 

Second, Prior rests a Jot ori tftifc preinlsethat 
the : *§itie deposition, eg frdgi^ty;'cajv';[iave 
l of base? in different Sorts 

'W. -m ^1^*1''' -V*. 


tent of a judgment and to provide ways in 
which a subject can manifest what lie or she is 
judging through revealing a sensitivity to evi- 
dence that is necessarily relevant to his or her 
judgment. Their latter role is not clearly ex- 
plained in the book; for despite Peacocke’s 
thesis about the priority of thought over lan- 
guage, it would seem that the use of language 
has here a primary role, since once one moves 
beyond simple thoughts it is typically only 
through language that we are able to manifest 
sensitivity to acceptance-conditions. 

However that may be, as Peacocke develops 
his argument it becomes clear that we are back 
in the Oxford of the 1970s, and Peacocke is 
arguing that Dummett’s “anti-realism" does 
not follow from his manifestation requirement 
(which Peacocke's acceptance-conditions are 
intended to satisfy) and his anti-holism (which 
Peacocke also accepts, though his argument 
against Quine to this effect is pretty cursory). 
On the realist side, Peacocke aims to show that 
one can manifest one’s understanding of a 
judgment whose truth-conditions are such that 
one is not in a position to determine whether or 
not they obtain. He argues this through in 
some detail with respect to inaccessible places 
and times; the crucial premiss is that an 
account of the acceptance-conditions in the 
accessible case invokes a causal relation be- 
tween the subject’s experience, eg of temporal 
order, and an objective temporal relation be- 
tween events. He then suggests that this causal 


ing by reminders of facts that are already famil- 
iar, but whose relevance is not seen or not 
remembered. The oversight may be a lapse of 
understanding, or it may constitute "motivated 
irrationality”, a possibility that leads Falk into 
a number of illuminating comments on akrasia. 

The upshot is not so much to restore reason 
to her throne as to confirm that she was never 
effectively deposed. For Falk takes a wide his- 
torical view as well as a wide philosophical 
view. Aristotle and Kant, Hume and Butler, 
Moore and Broad and Prichard are all called as 
witnesses or made to stand up straight in the 
dock. Part Three, “Reason and Society”, ac- 
knowledges a public dimension of philosophy 
and morals that philosophers and moralists of 
Falk’s generation were often and plausibly ac- 
cused of ignoring. Here the ancient landmarks 
by which he steers include Rousseau and Hegel 
and Marx. Both there and in Part Two, 
“Morality”, he is also willing to offer moral 
guidance as well as to pursue the epistemolo- 
gical questions that are most prominent in Part 
One, “Reasons, Good, and Ought”. He is wise 
and patient, clear and calm, especially about 
problems of technology and ecology and other 
minefields through which many thinkers and a 
multitude of the thoughtless are more ready 
and able to goad us than to guide us. 

It is partly Falk’s good fortune that his work 


condition enables us to project ourselves deter 
minatciy in thought from the accessible to the 
inaccessible (by iterating the temporal relation 
which has to obtain objectively in the sccesj. 
ble case). This is certainly an interesting idea 
with which I have much sympathy. Bk 
P eacocke does not in fact spell out in detail the 
acceptance-conditions for thoughts about the 
inaccessible, and 1 rather wonder whether in 
doing so, he might not find himself weake*. 
Dummett’s manifestation requirement 
embracing u more holistic perspective than be 
is officially committed to. 

There is a great deal of further interest in this 
book. In particular, in the last twoebaptershe 
turns to epistemology and seeks to link hj s 
account of the content of judgment with an 
account of knowledge. It is clear that there 
ought to be such a link, since his account of 
content has been in terms of the epistemic 
concept of acceptance-conditions, and in (he 
final chapter he argues for an internalist con- 
ception of knowledge which attends to internal 
relations between a subject's evidence and that 
which he or she claims to know. I did not find 
this altogether persuasive; but the previous 
chapter is a brilliant critical discussion ol 
Nozick's account of knowledge -quite the best 
I have encountered, and one in which 
Peacocke displays to the best the combination 
of acuity, imagination and persistence which 
make him one of the most creative philo- 
sophers of the moment. 


has been collected at a time so ripe to receive it, 
when many other philosophers are in reaction 
against what he has long opposed, while the 
debates and issues remain vigorous become 
there are still emotivists and subjectivists and 
projectivists to controvert. But the main pre- 
servative of these writings has been and wilt be 
their own merit. Kurt Baier puts it fairly in his 
foreword: • 

What has struck me most as I reread these exp- 
and what 1 feel sure will strike othert - is how ranch 
better his thought has stood the test of time, ho* 
much closer the problems' he raises are to oure,aM 
how much less dated his essays are in terms of metho- 
dology and commitment to philosophical styles thw 
those of the best-known (perhaps because most fre- 
quently and passionately refuted) of his coolerapw- 
aries. The freshness of much of Falk’s work is prob- 
ably explained partly by the fact that he was never* 
“schoolman", never a wholehearted logical 
ist, Wittgcnsteinian, or ordinary language philo- 
sopher. 

Yet Falk’s method, which is implicit In bis 
writings and not emblazoned on a ^ anner, J 
like Wittgenstein’s in being deliberately a 
realistically descriptive. Human beings 
recognize themselves as the rational aianu® 
portrayed in these pages, and will be gratw“ 
a thinker who never forgets that we ate animau 
but still remembers that we are rational. 


of objects. But this premise needs much more 
argument than she gives it, It may indeed be 
the case that a full account in terms of atomic 
structure of why this glass is fragile will differ 
markedly from a parallel explanation of why 
that vase is fragile. However, this is quite com- 
patible with there being a rather higher level of 
physical description which abstracts from fine 
details and discerns the same causally salient 
structural property as present in the two cases - 
and thjs property is then a candidate for identi- 
fication as the . common physical basis of the 
shared fragility. Further, suppose wo disco- 
vered that what we had thought to;be jrian- 
: I testations of a single disposition in . fact re-: 
suited from two utterly different physical 

mechanisms; imagine, for example, that this 

. had. turned put to be tlje case, with magnetic 
phenopien&. \jVoald the use of a . unitary dis- ■ 
positional notion of being magnetized have 
survived this discovery? It is not. clear that ft 
VvOUld, Suppose it turns, out that some living 
things ;do not sink M] water, nrit because of 
displacement pressure, but because tirty organs 
on : their ' undersides act jike miniature jet en- 
; gi np& ; arid cqntl ms pusly produce an upward ' 
thirst; . \ybuld .we really re'mairi content tpde-y 
scribe -thesd .Jhings'as, buoyant .just because 1 
thfey bpb.back to the surface if pushed tinder? ’: 


Surely many a dispositional predicate, 
“magnetized” and “buoyant", intimates F 
presence of a single common state or m 
ism underlying the relevant phenomena. • . 

• Other stages of Prior's argument are eq 
qpen to question, and the level ^ 

often falls well short of that set by Pwrr 
work on dispositions. .- ' . : • ^ 

Modern Movements in European 
(346pp. Manchester University- , 
7190 1746.7) by Richard Kearney «.« ■ 
the writings of eighteen of the leading 
sophers in France and Germany- uV 
• tury. They are classified into three catc8 ° S(jvC . 
Phenomenology, Critical Theory; ^ 

turalisra - each of which is represent^ Cj 
thinkers. Phenomenology was fifst pUC ■ ■ e 
by Husserl; his. most famous ' r , 

.treated in- this book, were Martin ^ 
Jean-Ppul Sartre, Maurice -ujot 

£au! Ricoeur and Jacques Derrida, i . 
proponents of Critical Theory here, a 
Lukfics, .Walter Benjamin, Anlonlo.ui^ 

Rn»i rwh ' Marcuse 3 ^. vV 


.qiie's tacan, Michel Foucault, !^ 11 * 8 
end .Roland Bdrthes. , - 
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Rome’s manifest destiny 


Nic holas Horsfall 

PHILIP R.HARDIE 

Virgil's Aeneid: Cosmos and imperium 
405pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0198140363 

On a first-century bc fresco found in Rome in 
1875, there is a scene of builders at work; 
clearly the city walls belong to the age of myth 
or legend, for individuals pick up blocks of 
stone single-handed: Homeric heroes lift 
stones which would defeat two of the poet's 
contemporaries, but Virgil’s Turnus picks up a 
stone "which twelve chosen men could with 
difficulty carry on their shoulders”. 

Epic hyperbole is in general out of favour 
("false intensity", “bombast", “grotesque ex- 
aggeration”), but Philip R. Hardie has little 
lime for current critical fashions: this is not 
u the book of the thesis” and both its subject- 
matter and its conclusions distance him, starkly 
and thankfully, from the tedious preoccupa- 
tions of most contemporary Virgilians. Thus, 
there are fifty pages here on hyperbole: how it 
was viewed in antiquity and what Virgil does 
with it, in terms of a coherent and dominating 
cosmological theory, inherited substantially 
from Lucretius. A long and subtle exposition 
of Virgil’s relationship to Lucretius, as disciple 
and opponent, wielding the master’s own 
weapons of polemic, is an unexpected bonus 
for readers. So what of warriors hefting very 
large stones? They not only “magnify the ac- 
tions of the individual”, but widen the signifi- 
cance of those actions “beyond their immedi- 
ate place in time and space". Virgilian heroes 
act, moreover, within a cosmic context, 
reaching from Heaven to Hades, and their 
deeds can carry implications that reach from 
Ocean to Ocean and indefinitely, beyond the 
limitations of the narrative present. There is a 
common feature in all good recent writing on 
the Aeneld (though there is little enough of it): 
Ibe revelation of an endless series of complex- 
ities within the emotional, intellectual and 
stylistic textures of the narrative. 

In Hardle’s Aeneld, allegory is restored to its 
proper, central position; in the epic it functions 
in a manner comparable to hyperbole; both 
often in some sense “articulate an extensive 
comparison between two conceptual levels”. 
Hardie’s exposition of Virgilian allegory also 
constitutes a fully sufficient answer to the 
conceptual and methodological objections 
recently advanced by Jasper Griffin to typolog- 
ical interpretations of the Aeneid, typology 
being but a form of allegory particularly dear to 
theologians. . 

Perhaps the most novel and exciting part of 
the exposition concerns the combat of Giants 
and Olympians: explicitly, the theme occurs 
Kldom in the Aeneid, yet when Virgil, for 
sample, describes the Winds raging in 
Aeolus’ cave In Aeneid I, he does so in terms 
by Hesiod of the imprisoned Titans, and 
allusions to that vast and ancient conflict prove 
10 be pervasive in Virgilian narrative, simile 
8™ metaphor. Here Hardie introduces the 
^Trise, at least to Latinists, for historians of 
Wcfent art have long known of the powerful 
wnuence of the aft of Pergamum in Augustan 
Rome; now we are seductively presented with 
Mwwerful case for the impact of bpth the 
. ^o arahip and the artistic imagery of the 
■ Aitalid court, most notably in the visual alleg- 
L anU * or invading Gauls, and it matters 

Ue that Hardie probably misunderstands the 
k • S own obscure and possibly un- 

jmsned descriptive treatment on Aeneas’ 
-ft® Q auls attacking the Capitol. ’ 
Shield, made by Vulcan for Aeneas in 
ij ^"Ih book, lies at the heart of Hardie’s 
' I* not only modelled on 

: , but, . We learn, clearly inspired by 

^t aUegodca 1 ' interpretations ; of that 
Hhmii ’ of ancient interpretations that 
*Z! C ?? 5US8es ^ detail were, curiously, 
train/ fefnafe Homer specialists iq and- j 
1 ton rr therefore, is Aeneas’ shield 
; SSi . ■ hpro pf the narrative, but he 

' ’ %% r ~ as he carried his father 

^^l^y fa paValleQsrn guatahtBc^ by verbal 
mowf i felihledby Hardie), and, even 

• P Q as Atlas carried the 
r - tmhiml VyWfefeoli", a rich and complex 

• ■ ^ tasting and universal.. 

• v : .^ft Hardfe sfeems to make no refer- 


ence to the abundance of biographical in- 
formation, some of it imaginably ancient and 
authentic, that survives about Virgil’s scientific 
and philosophical grounding: in Epicureanism 
under Siro on the Bay of Naples, “in medicine 
too, and mathematics"; the poet even in- 
tended, we are told, to devote his life, after 
completing the Aeneid , to philosophy. Such 
details reinforce Hardie’s argument and render 
more credible his attribution to Virgil of a 
dominating concern with cosmological theory. 

In one respect, particularly, the book's 
cosmological approach is likely to startle: re- 
marks about "Hardie’s Fascist Virgil” have in- 
deed reached this reviewer's ears. Such dismay 
is quite unfounded and misapplied and does no 
justice to the author’s delicately delineated 
position: “at the ideological level there is a 
clarity of outline, a grandiose and hyperbolical 
confidence, which are at the opposite pole 
from the subdued shadows and uncertain real- 
ity that characterize much of the human ac- 
tion". This need to approach the Aeneid (and 
Georgies for that matter) with dogmas sus- 
pended and preconceptions suppressed be- 
comes ever more crucial: I am delighted to find 
Hardie stating coolly mid quite correctly that 
on one level at least Virgil views the manifest 
destiny of Augustan Rome as world-rule; what 
is new is that this aspect of the epic (and it is 
only one aspect of an infinitely complex ideo- 
logical and emotional outlook) is anchored 
securely - which it never was in 1938, when this 
feature of the Aeneid was last studied in detail - 
in a rich exposition of ancient views about the 
identity of empire and universe, city and 
world, urbs and orbis. Stoic beliefs will not go 
away just because they are today politically 
unfashionable or ideologically unpopular: 
Hardie haB done very well to re-create for us so 
much of the lost or only half-understood philo- 
sophical background to the Aeneid, and not to 
the Aeneid alone , for he also discusses in detail 
the perplexing conflicts within the end of Geor- 
gic 2 (“an irreconcilable clash between faith 
and reason") and between it and the 
prooemium of Georgic 3 ("complementary ex- 
plorations of two alternative ways of taking 
flight in the grand manner”). He is also fortu- 
nately tolerant of the simultaneous presence of 
conflicting ideologies, though even he can 
make little of the comparison of Aeneas to the 
hundred-handed Aegaeon ranging against 
Jupiter’s thunderbolts. 

This is a bold and original book, which 
serious students of Latin literature - and it is 
frankly inaccessible to others - will do well to 
read with close attention. Few, unfortunately, 
will enjoy the experience: ideological dis- 
comforts aside, readers will find Hardie’s prose 
both prolix and congealed; the book, quite 
accurately printed and very handsomely pro- 
duced, could easily have been shorn of fifty 
pages, and even a specialist reviewer longed at 
times for a clearing in the jungle, to provide 
refreshment and orientation. But the achieve- 
ment of producing a genuinely original and 
important work on Virgil today is very con- 
siderable; it "should be seen as preliminary to a 
global critical approach”: does that mean, in 
Hardiespeak, that more is to come? He really 
may, unprecedentedly, have two good books 
' on the Aeneid in him; the next might, one 
hopes, also be readable. - 

Number Three in the new AMS Ars Poetica 
series of volumes is Vergil at 2000: Com- 
memorative essays on the poet and his. influ- 
ence, edited by John D. Bernard (342pp. New 
York: AMS Press. $39.50. 0 404 62503 7), 
containing fifteen papers, of which three -Paul 
Alpets’s “Community and Convention in 
Vergilian Pastoral", W. R. Johnson’s “The 
Figure of Laertes: Reflections on the character 
of Aeneas” and Allen Mandelbaum’s “•Taken 
from Brindisi': Vergil In an other’s otherr 
world" - were given at the University of 
Houston-U niversity Park symposium on 
October 26, 1981, to mark the bimillenniumof 
the poet’s death. Others include Gary B. 
Mills and Archibald W. Allen’s “Vergil and 
the Augustan Experience’’, J. W. Jones, Jr’s 
••The Allegorical Traditions of the Acneid‘\ 
Christine G. Perkell’s Vergil!* Theodicy Re- 
considered", Gordon Williams’s “Statius and 

Vergil; Defensive imitation", Meyer Reiuhold's 

’ ."Vergil in the American Experience from 
Colonial Times to 1882” and the editor’s own 
• introductory “Vergil: ‘Prince of song"'. , 
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, Ajax carrying the body of A duties - a painting on the handle of the Francois vase. The vase, at present in the 
Museo Archeologlco in Florence, was painted by Kleitlas and made by Ergorimos In ahaut570 nc. The 
paintings include scenes of battle, the hunt of the Calydonian boar, funeral games in honour of Patroklos. the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetis, and A chllfes in pursuit of Troilos. The detail reproduced here is taken from Susan 
Woodford’s Introduction 10 Greek Arl ( t86pp. Duckworth. £24. 0 7156 2078 9). 


Tragic significances 
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AESCHYLUS 

Choephori 

Edited by A. F. Garvie 

394pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 

0198141882 

JOHN HERINGTON. 

Aeschylus 

191pp. Yale University Press; £25 (paperback, 
£6.95). 

0300035624 

A. F. Garvie’s Choephori, edited with intro- 
duction and commentary, demonstrates both 
the strengths and the occasional drawbacks of 
some recent Oxford commentaries on the 
classics. Meticulous and profound scholarship, 
wide familiarity with relevant work, painstak- 
ing attention to detail: all these are to be seen 
in profusion. The serious student will ask 
much, and will rarely be disappointed, whether 
on (he play's staging, metres, text, treatment of 
the myth, or a host of other topics. This of 
course raises a problem: what to omit? When 
the Oxford series of commentaries on 
Euripides was launched fifty years ago, it was 
designed for use by sixth-form schoolboys as 
well as by undergraduates. Denys Page’s 
Medea (1938), for example, managed to cover 
about twelve lines of Greek to a page of com- 
mentary; Garvie, using a notably small print, 
covers only about three-and-a-half lines. One 
major reason for this, of course, Is the enor- 
mous expansion of secondary material in re- 
cent years, much of it demanding attention and . 
appropriate reference and consideration; but 
by nq stretch of the imagination could Garvie's 
commentary be regarded as suitable for any- 
one with less Greek than tt distinctly competent 
undergraduate specializing in Greek drama. 

The place of Choephori in the micfole of the 
only trilogy to come down to us complete, 
together with the accident of the survival of the 
same story in the powerful Electro plays of both 
Sophocles and Euripides, has perhaps occa- 
sionally led to its overshadowing. Garvk's 
Introduction gives an account of the niyth, us it 
existed before Aeschylus, that is so replete 
with detail as to make for, reading of a discaur- 
agingly dense and sometimes even confusing 
kind. But this work of genuine scholarship can 
.only be welcomed as an outstanding, and out- 
standingly produced, long-needed edition 
from the Clarendon Press. 

1 Very different are the objectives of John 
Heringlon’s Aeschylus. The author tells us that 

:i-> . jT ■. , ji > <■: ; i 


the uim of this book (as of the series of which it 
is part) is “to guide the reader towards his or 
her personal confrontation with the ancient 
texts". Heringlon eschews the use of Greek, 
either in text or transliteration. Those with 
some knowledge of Greek may well find the 
thoughtful and detailed accounts of the indi- 
vidual plays- perhaps especially Eumaiides - 
more helpful than the modern parallels drawn 
with ecology, the “ultimate catastrophe of nuc- 
lear war”, Artaud's theatre of cruelty, Goethe, 
Mitton. Donne, Marlowe and Hopkins. But 
Herlng ton’s broad-brush approach docs not 
allow him to make more than cursory mention 
of so topical a question as that of the authentic- 
ity of Prometheus Bound - even though he 
was himself the author of The Author of the 
"Prometheus Bound ” (1970), which tended to 
accept the Aeschylean authorship before the 
strong arguments on (he other side adduced by 
Mark Griffith. Hermgtoh's bibliographical 
epilogue draws attention (o most of the works 
to which a student should be directed, though 
without R. P. Winnington-Ingrams’s Sntdies in 
Aeschylus (1983), and referring only to H. J. 
Mette’s unsatisfactory and out-of-print edition 
of tbe fragments, although the Loeb edition, 
incorporating the fragments, of H. Weir 
Smyth, revised by H. Lloyd-Jones, is still use- 
ful and readily accessible. There is a. table of 
dates and a brief but serviceable index. 
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And or Gomme 

G.C. n ALIGN (Editor) 

A History of Shropshire 

Volume Eleven: Telford 

377pp. Oxford University Press. £50. 

0 19 72276.' 5 

Has anyone on the staff of the Victoria County 
History asked himself recently what the VCH 
is for, or why. near the end of the twentieth 
century, it is still doing the same as at the end of 
the nineteenth, only much more so? Have nur 
historical needs and interests not changed at all 
in ninety years? The VCH was conceived in 
1898-9. and the first volumes appeared in 1900 
and 1901, designed to a formula that has hardly 
been touched since, though the coverage has 
been growing so relentlessly more detailed 
that, no matter how many volumes appear, 
the end never seems any nearer. A number of 
counties - twelve in all - which got off to a good 
start early on, are now described as complete. 
But “complete" only on such a scale as would 
be laughed at by contemporary editors: for 
example, Surrey and Worcestershire have four 
volumes each, l lampshire five and the North 
Riding only two. By contrast, Volume Twenty 
of Staffordshire came out in 1984 (which is not 
to say lime all the previous nineteen huve pre- 
ceded it. for the order of publication is nowa- 
days anything hut numerical), and other coun- 
ties arc going the same way. On the other 
hand, two or three have yet even to be started, 
and others (such as Cumberland. 1901-05) 
have got stuck at an opening pair of volumes, 
or even at only one: London , Volume One. 
came out in 1909 and has had no successor - an 
irony in view of the fuct that a distinguished 
Clerk of the London County Council was the 
VCH's first begetter. 

175 volumes Imvc so far been published, and 
it is hard to see how the History .could be 
finished in fewer than twice as many more. 
Even if one could look forward to a time when 
all the counties arc “complete", some will be 
much more complete than others - partly be- 
cause of wholly new ideas of what a complete 
coverage means, partly because, within the 
slow-grinding world of the VCH. in which new 
volumes appear at a maximum of two or poss- 
ibly three per year, history will by then have 
left the early counties a century or more be- 
hind. So far no revisions have been published 
except for errata lists (A History of Shropshire, 
Volume! Eleven, has three pages of minute 
corrections to previous Shropshire volumes); 
so the old books get further and further be- 
hind. In fact they are much more readable than 
the kind we are served nowadays, because the 
old editors were much more selective and more 
self-denying: indeed they did an editor's job 
and edited. Judgment was made on what to 
stress and what to leave out; now it is hard to 
know what is considered top trifling to be in- 
cluded as part of a county's history. Tp a TLS 
reviewer in 1970, on the other hand, the 
change was one "from antiqunrianisrn to pro- 
fessionalism"; at that time superior comments 
were passed on the amateurishness of early 
contributors; yet no subsequent contributor 
has written with more authority than Sir 
. William St John Hope, whose masterly sum- 
mary, of his great book on Windsor Castle, 
published in an early Berkshire volume, set a 
standard of ' architectural description’ which 
almost no later Writer has measured up to. 

There have been rumours that the VCH is to 
' follow the load of the Royal CommiSion on 
Historical Mon uipcnts In. issuing volumes of a 
new type. But Shropshire, Volume -Eleven, is 
entirely in the okf mould, familiar hnd perhaps 
. accessible to rficiaftados, next to impenetrable 
, by others. Of course ho. ohe would go to the 
VCH -for light rcjuling;buttbiB volume must 
count ns a major lost opportunity to Write a . 
coherent as well as comprehensive history of a 
subject that r- Unlike most VCtjf areas- actually 
- has.'nl least over the last 300 years, a historical 
shape. Hor in thc flfiy or sa square milts of East 
Shropshire Oii . eltjicr side of the middle reaches, 
of the Severn the! Industrial Revolution*' add 
with it industrial; society, can justifiably tie 
claimed to have begun. 

Not that this. subject or area coincides with 
that selected. The. volume Is called Telford ; but 
the bounduries of modern Telford hattil^. go 
south of the Severn and hence exclude riot 1 only' 


a major part of the Coalbrookdale coalfield but 
also its only real town, Broseley. Telford has 
artificial definitions to suit some present con- 
venience, but the history of the East Shrop- 
shire industrial pocket cannot sensibly be writ- 
ten without Broseley and the coalfield. In 
fact even the modern town of Telford does 
not define the volume, for, while for some 
reason several outlying villages - Eyton. 
Lilleshnll (minus its abbey - why?), Preston 
and Wrockwardine-are brought in, Jackfield, 
which, though south of the river, is part of 
Telford, is excluded; hence, bizarrely, the 
Maw family, whose magnificent earthenware is 
among the most spectacular products of Shrop- 
shire industry, appear only as patrons of the 
Severnside Undenominational schooil At one 
point we are told to turn to Volume Ten for the 
rest of the old borough of Wenlock, from 
which Little Wenlock and Madeley have been 
lifted into Volume Eleven; but Volume Ten 
has not yet been published, so there is no ex- 
cuse for the arbitrary truncating of the basis of 
Telfnrd’s history. Casually as it has come into 
being, Telford would not have existed at all 
without the industrial impetus of the eight- 
eenth century - its coal, iron and pottery. 
These should have been the core of the history; 
but this history book has no core. 

What it tins instead is, first, n run-through of 
the sad story of stop-go policies which have 
made Telford such n Cinderella among new 
towns, mocked by its own ambitions (an im- 
age: plans for a university, with a site ear- 
marked, collapsed into one MA course run as 
an outlier from Birmingham). The volume's 
editor, G. C. Baugh, who writes this section, 
holds that three features “unite Telford and 
establish its identity: the high quality of the 
corporation's landscape improvements en- 
hanced by the beauty of Telford's natural set- 
ting; the town centre; and the town's road sys- 
tem". The first relates only to the now gentri- 
fied tourist area round Ironbridge and its 
museums of industrial history; the road system 
appears, to the visitor, to be intensely divisive, 
shooting one between or through the old com- 
munities rather than linking them; and the 
“town centre” is a collection of single-storey 
hypermarkets and surface car-parks - the sort 
of suburban shopping agglomerate that one 
finds on the edge of half the towns in America. 

All this is accorded the dignity of large type 
and a large single column. Then it’s down tp 
the serious and familiar VCH business of a 
hard stag through the parishes in double col- 
umns and small type with myriads of refer- 
ences, each parish repeating the process of 
section alization so that even at this level no 
overall history is presented. We move from - 
"communications” to "growth of settlement" 
to "social and cultural activities” and so on, 
seemingly in random order, thus the early Tail- 
ways are described pages before we hear of the 
industry they were laid down to serve; and a 
sentence announcing the closure of stations in 
1963 is immediately followed by the informa- 
tion that "there were 6 villeins, 4 bordars, and 4 
serfs in the manor in 1086". 

How are we to make use of this, and what is 
it for? What the volume is is a huge cumbrous 
research file - the mere raw materials lor a 
history; amassing a vast amount of informa- 
tion; topic by topic, parish by parish, and 
pointing in the footnotes and references to 
almost unimaginable further storehouses - 
which; we can be certain, have beet! exhaus- 
tively pondered: no one who has spent a few 
minutes with this volume could possibly ques- 
tion the industry of the editor arid his team. 
Doubtless it is important that historians and 
others Interested should be able somewhere to 
.find out abput the bOwllrig clubs in Eyton- 
iipbp-the-Weald -Moors pr the number of 
pupils fit Wellington National Board School in 
1906, as well as more gonernlljr weighty mat- 
ters. Unfortunately the Weighty matters aren’t 
given weight; and some are harclly there at nil. 
Coplbropkdalc, which is the heart of TplforcJ’s 
history, gets a me re two pages' on its own 
ftccoUri t, much afthqt to ken up with leases and 
subleases, with next to pothing. oh the nature 
and significance, of the Company's achieve- 
ment- Astonishingly 1 there is no hccdunt pf the 
Iron Bridge at all. Tbot.itiay.be Ii small loss, for 
the “architectural descri pifo hs'- ffre ^rtgularly 
dull. arid quite fall to evoke the Qppearance qr 

.qharacterof the buildings. The area covered la 
* ; no f ijr p h i tec tu rally .rich;' but . the magnificent 


early-eighteenth-century hospital at Preston- 
upon-the-Weald-Moors or G. E. Street’s noble 
church at Oakengates deserves more than the 
few dry lines of pedestrian detail taken largely 
from Pevsner and partly misunderstood. (The 
Shropshire volume in The Buildings of Eng- 
land badly needs updating; but with Pevsners 
available now for every English county, it 
would be better for the VCH to avoid 
architecture altogether if it can do no better 
than this.) The photographs are for the most 
part of poor quality and dingily reproduced. 
Tlie maps and plans are many but erratically 
selected, with just an outline road plan to show 
Telford as it now is, only one modern street 
plan (of Wellington, and that merely dia- 
grammatic) and relief, geological and eco- 
nomic maps too pitifully small and undefined 
to be of serious use. 

But in addition to such inadequacies there 
are positive stumbling-blocks set up to try the 
patience of the most determined enquirer. 
Footnotes are often unusable because of the 
innumerable op cits without a bibliography to 
refer them to. Much worse, finding one’s way 
about the whole undigested mass of miscel- 
laneous material is repeatedly frustrated by the 
vagaries of the very large but maddeningly un- 
helpful index, and the authors' habits of sup- 
plying less than the necessary minimum of 
geographical and related information. In 
1680, we are told, Francis Wolfe II “was 


having to buy cordwood from as far 
Caus". That sounds a long way: where aciS 
Try the index: "Cnus (in Westburv)" v£ 
Westbury? - Wiltshire? Gloucestershire’ 
the index: “Westbury , see Caus.” So, ouiofib ' 
book altogether and over to a gazetteer.^. 
is a Westbury in Shropshire, near the \Vefcb 
border, and the Ordnance Survey map sh^ 
Cnusemountain, Cnusebeach and Cause Cw 
tie. So Wolfe had to go about twenty-live miles 
for his cordwood. Could we not have beta 
allowed that information, or is reading 
VCH supposed to be nu obstacle courc) | t 
certainly seems that the authors enjoy teasni 
their readers: why, one would liketo know, did 
barge-owners and industrialists resist the in- l 
provement of the Severn? (Seven referencesto t 
chase, including the useless “below".) And \ 
what “reasons of Yugoslav politics" caused i 
secession from the Serbian Orthodox Church 
in Lilleshnll? This last wc can’t possibly follow 
up, for the only source acknowledged is "local 
information". 

Such things are not new in the VCH: noneof 
the matters complained of is. But who an 
takes one of the big red books off the shelf with 
any expectation of pleasure or even of being 
fully and usefully informed? The VCH ha 
made dullness an institution, and the depress- 
ing quality of Shropshire, Volume Eleven 
is exceptional only in degree and in the 
magnitude of the lost opportunity. 
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R. B. Dobson 

R.H. BRITNELL 

Growth and Decline in Colchester, 1300-1525 
304pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50, 
0521305721 

In a characteristically cautious conclusion to a 
carefully considered book R. H. Britnell 
denies that it is the intention of his survey of 
Colchester’s economic development between 
1300 and 1525 “to generate broad generaliza- 
tions about medieval urban economies”. If so, 
he is doomed to disappointment - and that for 
the very best of reasons. No doubt it would 
have been welcome enough in itself to see yet 
another provincial English town of the later 
Middle Ages rescued from oblivion; but what 
makes Growth and Decline in Colchester 
obligatory reading for historians with no 
interest in Colchester at all is its direct and 
generally very successful attack on the central 
and often contentious problems of current late 
medieval urban historiography as a whole. As 
Dr Britnell shows himself well aware, "the eco- 
nomic interpretation of social change is a 
hazardous pursuit”; and it is the most para- 
doxical feature of the present remarkable spate 
of intensive research into the history of English 
towns before the Reformation that so much of 
it is based on highly ambiguous evidence and 
yet focuses around concepts of “growth" and 
“decline” which can themselves be question- 
begging to a degree. 

Stimulated rather than deterred by these dif- 
ficulties, Britnell will persuade nearly all his. 
readers that the apparently irreconcilable can 
sometimes be reconciled. By arguing that be- 
tween I30Q and '1525 Colchester's economic 
fortunes progressed from a period of "rusti- 
city" to one of Spectacular “growth*’ (1350 -l 
1414) and then to a last medieval century of 
“change and decay"; he has not only imposed' 
an .intelligible pattern on the evidence at his 
disposal but also offered, to the. historians of 
other English towns a paradigm they would be 
1 unwise to ignore. Brltnell’s most important 
achievement may prove to be that he fias trans- 
formed a late medieval Colchester previously 
invoked “ns a principal witness in the case for 
urban growth" into the most satisfactory chro- 
nologicnj model wc yet possess for the econo- 
mic vicissitudes of. many of England's major 
late Medieval towns. ■ . . , v.. 

NOt. Uihust bfe cdnfossed, that Britnell’s 
; exainijiple will be at; all an'casy.Qne td follbW; 

. Quite janart from his oyvh highly developed. 

: .pnotytical skills',, this fs d hook, which Owes 
..much to n n exception ally rich borough archive, 

■ notable obov^all fof the syryivSl Of a'splejrtdid 
4 scrips Of Court polls' for asi rasiny as 102 Of tlie.' 
: 4 iyears between 13l0 and .Thanksto tiis Use 


of these and a wide range of other source, 
Britnell is able to throw light on elemepts 
within the urban economy usually highly resht- 
ant to the historian. Precisely became ibe 
Colchester food and drink trades were sub- 
jected to close supervision at its lawhunditi 
courts, it even proves possible to compile sta- 
tistics relating to consumption in the tow. 
statistics which in their turn lead the author ic 
the startling conclusion that Colchwim 
population may have grown from below 3.W. 
before the Black Death to a medieval peaM 
over 8,000 by the second decade of the or- 
teenth century. Equally striking in an enWJ 
different sphere is the way in which the del® 
of a case brought to the borough's «wrt « 
picas in 1388 by William Okie, a CoklieM 
weaver , can be made to support the thesis “ 
it was the low production costs of the town 
russet cloths which al lowed them to compel* 
successfully in European markets. One w* 
pects that here again Britnell may owe 
posed one of the most important as we 
most neglected rensons for the much van 
but still inadequntely explained t riun JP'“° . 
English woollen industry in the inte fou 
century. , 

Perhaps the single most original feaW 5 
this study, however, is the unprecei den 
tail with which the economic fortunes. f 
vincial English town are placed finaiy* , 
context of the neighbouring rural sooeiy 
sustained it. Here Britnell m a y ^ 

more melancholy message to 1™P B ” 
of his predecessors. His examinntJ ^ 
evidence available for villages in t ^ 

ate vicinity of Colchester leads hint 
whether industrial activity in comm 

only a few thousand inhabitants e j 

appreciable effect on the *gricd 
the English economy; and evei ” , , Iju-wh* 11 . 
halcyon years between 1350 ; h i«..ca»i 

“urban self-confidence was at its 
be plausibly interpreted as 
sequence- of a post-Black Depth ■ 


Can it be altogether a coinolden gjjajjb 
writing of the history oflate ™ ed !^ _ 
towns should have reached its 1 
“golden age” at exactly the ,in ? e J pnt h«nt^ 

. major cities like- early-sixte* ^ p , 
Colchester - apparently bed r W V ' 

• :way In which “economic fortune® e ^ 
tensions, within, the borough - -• ' l 
disorder was more acute” 

■ Perhaps it is; biit at the least Rloha 
admirable study of Colchester n J 
Coventry of Ovaries Phythian^Ada^^ ^; 

. Winchester of Derek Keehe t0 . 

many English burgesses at th ® e ”< ove icof • 
die Agbs were quite as unaW* £ |fr| 
. their formidable economic pron .* ,! 

their modern counterparts. 


Gordon S. Wood 

ESMOND WRIGHT 

Franklin of Philadelphia 

404pp. Harvard University Press. £21 .25. 

0674318099 

Of all the American revolutionary leaders', 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) is surely the 
most puzzling. He seems at once the most and 
Ihe least American of the Founders of the 
American republic. His is the classic American 
success story: he rose from obscure origins on 
the edges of the Atlantic world to world-wide 
pre-eminence; he was the self-made man par 
excellence, an artisan from an insignificant 
family who became what today would be a 
multi-millionaire. Yet somehow to us Franklin 
seems never to have shed his lowly beginnings 
and folksy persona, the most complete symbol 
of American equality, democracy and energy. 

Yet at the same time Franklin was the most 
cosmopolitan of the Founders; an inter- 
nationally renowned scientist, an authentic 
philosophe whose meeting with Voltaire in 
1778 wns a high point of the Enlightenment. 
He hobnobbed with British and European aris- 
tocrats, conversed with kings and even dined 
with one. He spent most of the last thirty-tliree 
years of his life in Britain or Europe-. At several 
points it was doubtful whether he would ever 
return to America, or even whether he cared 
much about the country. 

Certainly at the beginning of the crisis be- 
tween Britain and her colonies in the early 
1760s no one could have identified Franklin 
witha radical cause or with anti-British feeling. 
He had a grand vision of a pan-British world 
and an emotional commitment to the empire 
that were rivalled only by (hose of William Pitt. 
Few in 1760 were more proud of being English , 
or more devoted to the new young monarch, 
George III. As an imperial officeholder, 
Franklin had as yet no sense of tiie disparity of 
interests between Great Britain and her col- 
. onies. He expressed little confidence in the 
common people, and along with his royalist 
friends he abhorred John Wilkes, the Sons of 
Liberty, and popular disorder of any kind. He 
was the least likely of revolutionaires; in com- 
parison with others like John Adams and 
'nwmas Jefferson he had much to lose and 
little to gain by the Revolution. 

Ftanklin certainly is not someone easy to 
know, or to like. He was supremely a social 
‘ . being, and he admired and cultivated all the 
; qualities needed for “getting on" - prudence, 
i calculation and role-playing - that we now dis- 
: parage. 

I Esmond Wright has written the best full- 
■ biography of Franklin since Carl Van 
i P° ren ' s of nearly fifty years ago; it may in fact 
be the best yet written. It certainly is the most 
| bbtorical, the one that best sets the man in the 
, f Ircum stances of his time. Professor Wright 
l “* ows eighteenth century and the Amer- 
( devolution far better than most of Frank- 
ly M s previous biographers. His narrative of the 
| • Pv hca * events of Franklin’s career thus has a 
v, nchness and a precision that earlier bio- 
. • |^P“ ers never attained. In describing the in- 
U™ 365 of Pennsylvania provincial politics in 
e « l y 1760s* or the diplomatic intrigiues of 
• "Mkiin’s mission to France during the Re-. 
; „ ™°». he moves yrith remarkable skill arid- 
’• twH’ denCe ‘ ^ accoun ^ of the differences be- 
wariklin’s conception of the empire und 
i; 1 JMt °f official Britain is deftly done, and his 
I'- laiUT 0 * 18 °f the .peace negotiations with Bri- 
:. 'Jka model, of compression, 

: | ^°,f the famous Franklin anecdotes are 
nr-f de ^‘ M always in context, and sometimes 
K L flCec ! the. warning that they may be 

;» J^OThal. Although, for example* Wright 
to .stip -Franklin’s recipe for milk 
£ drti J 1 V 1 narrative , he does not use anec- 

; : jJjv' Wx to amuse or. to titillate.. His : brief 
fe hdw ^ Frqhkl{n‘s -flirtation? with the 
& ^ ^ ^ris salons, which many bio-. 

cor!3 .have exaggerated, are sdt within the 
I nn;_; V ,0n& of French ,, society, As Wright 
sj ■ ^okUn^s .gallantries “in all their 

toSS^^^oOver free from irony”. In bis 
^ Wriphlfl mission to 'France, 

ripds orily.onc aspect of his behaviour 

■( borne iC ^ ? bls to report 1 back to his 

f ptotion°kL ‘ Cn ^ W premonitions of the dx- 
a : . , a Y9 ut to take place in Fiance! Butwlth 


so many French aristocrats (many of them 
Franklin’s friends) participating in the republi- 
can enthusiasm and the fashionable progress- 
ivism of those years, it is not surprising that 
Franklin should have missed the signs of the 
coming cataclysm. 

Wright's portrayal of Franklin, though it 
gives us no new revelations, offers as clear an 
understanding of Franklin’s public career as 
existing scholarship will allow. He charts the 
deterioration of Franklin’s affection for the 
British empire in the late 1760s, but he is never 
able to explain convincingly why Franklin be- 
came as bitter towards the British as he was by 
1775. For Franklin, the Revolution became a 
personal affair to on extent that it never was for 
the other revolutionary leaders. Although I 
Wright describes Franklin's frustration at 
being excluded from the inner circles of the 
British establishment, he generally secs him as 
a man without great passion and without pri- 
vate devils. Consequently, he does not develop 
Franklin's relationship with his illegitimate son 
William - surely one of the most tortured 
father-son relationships in American history. 
This neglect of the private Franklin means that 
Wright never explains, or even secs the need to 
explain, why Franklin should have begun wri- 
ting an autobiography in 1771, and why this 
autobiography took the form it did. 

Thus Wright's private Franklin, in contrast 
to Ills public one, remains rather thin and 
bland, and even misleading. After Claudc- 
Annc Lopez and Eugenia W. Herbert's Mon 
Cher Papa: Franklin and the ladies of Paris 
(1967) it is difficult to understand how anyone 
could describe Franklin's relationship with his 
wife Deborah as "rich and happy". Whnt 
Wright sees in a letter as Franklin's "warmth" 
and “affection" for Deborah seems better 
described as self-centredness. (“I have a 
thousand times wish’d you with me, and my 
little Sally with her ready hands and feet to do, 
and go and come, and get whnt I wanted.”) Of 
Deborah's last eighteen years, Franklin spent 
fifteen absent from her in England. And when 
she wns dying, and pleading with him to come 
back, he sent her lists of things to do to keep up 
their Philadelphia property. 

The great problem facing any biographer of 
Franklin is the image of the man that we have 
inherited - the many interpretations of this 
remarkable figure that have accumulated in 
the nearly two hundred years since his death. 
To get back through these layers of interpreta- 
tion and recover the historical Franklin of the 
eighteenth century is well-nigh impossible. Of 
course all historical recovery, unless it is mere 
antiquarianism, is to some extent inherently 
whiggish, but with Franklin's life - whose mod- 
em significance has its origins in the hard- 
working, moralizing, middle-class world of the 
nineteenth century - the problem is.especially 
acute, and Wright, despite being a good his- 
torian, has not avoided it. To describe Frank- 
lin, as Wright does, as "completely and 
avowedly bourgeois” is to commit an anach- 
ronism and to miss the degree to which the 
elghteehth-century Franklin was completely 
and avowedly aristocratic. Franklin’s “Poor 
Richard" essays may have extolled hard work 
for ordinary people, and his autobiography 
may have exposed his humble artisan origins, 
but after the age of forty-two, when be retired 
from business, he never saw himself as any- 
thing but n leisured gentleman whose life was 
devoted to philosophy nnd public service - 
certainly not to anything as sordid and mean 
as the making of money. It was Franklin, after 
all, who in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 opposed most strenuously the paying of 
salaries to public officeholders, Even D. H. . 
Lawerence, who wrote a celebrated essay 
mocking the smugly "bourgeois” Franklin, 
might have found the eighteenth-century hum 
congenial company^ • " • ■' 

In: The Practice of Piety: Puritan devotional 
disciplines In seventeenth-century New England 
(298pp. Chapel Hilli NC: University of North. 
Carolina Press. Paperback, £10.95. 0 8078 4145 
5) Charles E. Hambrick Stowe sets out, ns he 
explains in his preface; to write the "innpr his- , 
lory" of New England Puritanism and “to hon- 
or recent demands : . . that historians should . 
write not only of elites but also of common folk 
and popular mentality" Thp book was. 
awarded the Jamestown Prize for Early Amer- 
. lean Hi^tory in lpSO. ' ; . . \ ,, ... ; 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book oi a' turn?.; itt with constant, pleasure, 
and which achieve:* ihe seemingly impossible 
task of being hath lively < md judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. ' 
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A matter of taste 


John Ward 

SIDNEY W. MINT/. 
Sweclncss and Cower 
274 pp. Viking. £ 14 . MS. 
Il Ci 7 il«iK 7 li 2 2 


Why do wc consume sugar? The common view 
is thill most of us have more or less a natural 
liking for sweet things. (According to biolog- 
ists. this taste enabled our foraging ancestors to 
distinguish ripe fruit.) However, it is only over 
the past three hundred years that sweetness in 
the concentrated form of sucrose, yielded by 
sugnr-cmie or beet, has taken an important 
pari in human diet. So orthodox history 
emphasizes the developments - overseas 
colonization, plantation agriculture, cheaper 
transport - which have made sugar readily 
available, at least to the "developed" world. 
An increased scale of output has served to 
grntifyan instinctive demand. Sidney W. Mint/ 
finds this explanation unsatisfactory and in- 
complete. Commodities, in his view, are not 
merely cp [phenomena of a productive process; 
they must also be considered as items of 
consumption, penetrating socinl behaviour. 
Sugar, in particular, has shaped history ns mi 
expression and instrument of power. 

SuguT-ciinc. first domesticated on New 
Guinea in prehistoric times, moved westwards 
via India, to be propagated round (he 
Mediterranean by the Arab conquests. Sugar 
was much used as a condiment by the dittos of 
medieval Europe, becoming especially impor- 
tant. Mintz argues, because unlike other spices 


il could he made into paste and used for sculp- 
ting symbolic models: “castles, towers, houses, 
bears and apes". These “subtleties” - dis- 
played, admired and eaten at a great man’s 
table -served to validate his authority. Thus a 
fond gained social “meaning”, and from the 
fifteenth century the impulse to grow sugar 
encouraged European settlement on the 
Atlantic islands and in the Americas. 

During the seventeenth century the English 
established themselves in the West Indies as 
the most effective tropical colonists, and sugar 
planting, supported by coerced labour and pre- 
ferential taxation, made a new association with 
power as the pivot of maritime empire. Later, 
when the profits of slave-driving and slave- 
trading had laid the foundations for industrial 
capitalism, sugar again took a central role, as 
incentive, solace, and fuel for the new prole- 
tariat. Mintz believes that an appreciation of 
these points lay behind the British parliament's 
decisions in the early nineteenth century to 
abolish both colonial slavery and the system of 
protected colonial trade, effectively casting 
aside the original Caribbean sugar islnnds. 
Their staple was becoming too important in 
popular diet for provisioning to be left to a 
narrow monopoly. Witli free trade, from 
Cuba. Brazil and elsewhere, the London sugar 
price fell from fifty shillings to ten shillings a 
hundredweight between 1840 and 1900, while 
British sugar consumption per head rose four- 
fold. to supply n sixth of the national calorie 
intake. Factory operatives, male and female, 
lacking the time or resources to prepare decent 
meals, sustained themselves and their children 
with sweet tea, bread, jam and treacle. Most 
recently sugar has become a key ingredient in 


Punning and puffing 


John Butt 

G.CABREUA INFANTE 
Holy Smoke 
329pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 135 IS 8 

Latin America has given us many things which 
have revolutionized our lives - potatoes, syphi- 
lis (disputed), cocaine, tomatoes and, not 
least, tobacco. This last mixed blessing is the 
theme of the prolific ex-Cuban writer G. Cab- 
rera Infante, who is now a naturalized Briton 
and effectively an English writer in all but his 
exotic name. With Holy Smoke he has turned 
his back not only on fiction, but also on the 
Spanish language: this book was written direct- 
' ly in English, and the author has thereby ful- 
filled a dream which has tormented several 
lepuloble Hispanic authors (Borges, 
Cernuda): lhm of being able to throw off 
sonorous Castilian for a more laconic and less 
oratorical language. 

But Cabrera Infante has done more than 
follow the same difficult path as Conrad and 
Koestler. They both played by the rules of the 
club which had lately admitted them, but 
Cabrera has decided to do to the language of 
.Shakespeare what he previously did to that of 
: Cervantes: improve it. This, to put it mildly, is 
’ ; a daring liberty which sometimes pays off in 
- coinages like “futility rites”, "rominiscenccs , \ 

: “alliterate" (someone, like Cabrera, given to 
,. alliteration), and sometimes riot, as in “Col- 
. . umbus ... is bur omnibus”, "a tortoiseolOgy", 
u l'embarras dll Joyce, . But the author 
seems to have curbed his promiscuous pun- 
. ning, and it must be said that this Is a marvel- 

• Ipus book which exploits the English language 
in an amazing way for someone who is also a 
Virtuoso Spanish stylist, and ft i$ full of-. witty 

1 details about a suhjectonc might have thought 

• unpromising for n fun-length book. ; ■ 

Cigar-smoking has been in bad odour in 
' flritajn for years. ,Ti|e middle classes could 
liRva appropriated it after the 1870s ns nbndge 
of wealth v&d-vft , the spindly cigarette , which 
Cabrera d$s|ti&e<u the latter, with its sour- 
burning o (iter paper, was a concession first to 
manual incompetence (Westerners couldn’t 
get the knack of rolling the .leaf) and then to 
mass production; but remained an essentially 
classless and evert sexless symbol until the 
1960s, whereafter it fell from, elegaitee to be- 
come a rnffish.'maliity wqrkfn g-classnddict jo ji . 

' ' ' ■ 


the convenience foods which are promoted by 
business corporations, at the expense of social 
eating and family cohesion. 

Very little of Mintz's main argument carries 
conviction. What did the late medieval dinner 
guest infer from nit elaborate marzipan confec- 
tion: the expression of political power, or one 
way in which the powerful might amuse them- 
selves? We can only judge attitudes from 
events, and when European overseas expan- 
sion began it was gold, silver, spices and 
dyewoods that preoccupied the pioneers. The 
English spent their first two decades on Barba- 
dos trying to grow tobacco, before being con- 
verted to sugar by Dutch merchants and the 
disruption of competing supplies from Brazil. 
Thereafter sugar interests gained little lever- 
age on national policy: they were no more than 
one competing pressure group among many. 
England never fought a war in order to acquire 
sugar colonies, ulthough they sometimes came 
her way ns nn incidental result of conflicts 
begun for other reasons. 

By degrees colonial production turned a lux- 
ury for (he rich into a popular habit. Conse- 
quently, Mintz claims, the imitative desire for 
sugar helped to make British wage-earners 
more industrious, and to persuade their rulers 
that (he poor might respond to material 
inducements. Important changes in economic 
attitudes clearly did occur during the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, but it is 
unlikely that sugar, by itself, took a decisive 
part in the process. Adam Smith, discussing 
incentives for the “common people specified 
European foodstuffs, clothing, leather, soap 
and candles. During the 1840s sugar seems to 
have accounted for only about 5 per cent of 


Lancashire working-class budgets, and lab*, 
efficiency was barely mentioned in the debate! 
on the sugar duties. 

The thesis of Sweetness ana Power is ilfo 
trated mainly through the British experience 
There are allusions to the "English 
tooth"; "like tea, sugar came to deGne EnilisJi 
•character’”. "Particularly for the workiri 
poor, eating more and more food with substa! ! 
tial amounts of sucrose in it was an appropriate 
response to what British society had become.’ 
Thus some international patterns mentioned 
briefly in the concluding chapter appearratber 
surprising. Since the 1930s Great Britain'siaie 
of sugar intake - roughly 100-120 pounds p« 
head per year - has been matched or exceeded 
within Europe by Ireland. Iceland, Denmatl. 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. Through 
the rest of the region consumption has lagged 
behind. What else do Europe’s leading sugar- 
eaters have in common? Perhaps the Irish pre- 
dicament should be attributed to British im- 
perialism, but of the others, only the Danes 
and Dutch ever hud colonies dedicated to 
sugar, or Elites that might have fostered its use. 
Has sugar been an occupational necessity fa 
Iceland's fishermen and Switzerland's watch- 
makers, as for Great Britain’s millhands? 
There is an alternative explanation. Over (he 
past century these six nations, unlike mostof 
their neighbours, have usually recognized 
geographical logic by importing food on a large 
scale, rather than depending on protected 
domestic supplies, including costly sugar-beet 
With agricultural free trade, their consume 
had access to cheaper sugar, and bought mote 
as a result. Basic economics overrode wide 
differences in social structure. 


In an international light 


The cigar defined itself instead against the pipe 
(smoked by fishermen, bowls players and 
other figures of virtue or moderation like 
Sherlock Holmes, J. B. Priestley, Harold 
Wilson . . .) mid cigarette (Wilde, workers and 
women) as the vice of parvenus, Jews, radicals, 
clowns and Christmas eccentrics, its image de- 
fined by such social unclassi Gables ns Brecht, 
Churchill, Castro, Orson Welles, Freud, and 
Groucho and Kail Marx, who, as a bunch, 
speak of foreignness, mystery, war, sex and 
buffoonery. 

Recent history has all but stubbed out the 
cigar, which, unlike the cigarette, never spread 
to Asia or Africa. First the Cubnn blockade, 
then the anti-smoking campaign have meant 
that few in the West now know the difference 
between a Lonsdale, a Perfecto, a Panatella, a 
Demitasse and a Margarita, and for most of us 
a cigar is one of those ignoble, machine-rolled, 
dried-out .stinkers wrapped in plastic (for Cab- 
rera the invention of cellophane was a turning- 
point in Western history) which we will only 
smoke under the inducement of television 
campaigns of painful ingenuity. And who now 
knows what a Vitola really is (even Spaniards 
have got It wrong) or dare pronounce on the 
right moment to remove the band, on whether 
ash should be docked or left to grow, or on the 
rights or wrongs of poking sharpened match- 
sticks in the butt? All this and more is illumin- 
ated by Cabrera, part of whose exhaustive re- 
search has consisted of scrutinizing virtually 
every book ar film eyer produced which fea- 
tures the lighting, passing or holding of cigars: 
if there can be feminist, black and gay criti- • 
cism, then why not one for tobacco addicts, an 
Increasingly terrified minority? 

Snki’s last recorded words, so Cabrera says, 
were "put (hat bloody cigarette out". Even 
Columbqs, he surmises, turned down the 
second offer of a cigar from airAmerindlan, 
thereby becoming the West’s first ex-smoker. 
Cab rera is a stout lover qf lost causes - pun- 
nlng, pre-revolutionary Cubn and tobacco - 
and he knows that his forces arc on. the rim,, 
which is why he cites Saki and even the London 
tobacconist who would not .allow pmqklng in 
his shop. This is a rich book written by ah: 
extraordinary linguist, and anti-tpbhc^o pur^ 
tans might Well retreaf before such a brilliant 
counter-stroke, were it not for ’(be fact that' 
d ecenL smokes . for exa mple, SeleCtqs Flor de 
Cano.retriil at £51.70 a' box pL twenty- flye, a 
fact no one present would even’ know if ypu 
, . tried to impress them by lighting qnfc'iip. 


Richard Davenport-Hines 

A. HEERDING 

The History of N.V. Philips* 

Glocllampenfabrlekcn 

Volume 1: The origin of the Dutch 

incandescent lamp industry 

Translated by Derek S. Jordan 

343pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521321697 


This intelligent but idiosyncratic book, origi- 
nally published in Dutch in 1980, is the first of a 
projected three-volume history of the Eind- 
hoven-based multinational. Philips. Gerard 
Philips opened his first incandescent lamp fac- 
tory in 1891 , but neither he nor his company 
are much in evidence in this opening volume: 
instead A. Heerding provides an account of the 
economic and technological development of 
the western European electrical industry in the 
twelve years after 1879. He is artless enough to 
confess that the book's discursive structure 
"was not part of a well conducted plan, but 
came about as a result of our researches", and 
the, book lurches from antiquarianism to im- 
portant discussions of (he relations of industry 
and technological innovation. 

The role of patents in the development of 
, European electrical technology Is stressed. 
Heerding re-tells, with original touches, the 
story of how Britain’s jead In the early 1880s in 
producing incandescent lamps was lost in legal 
attrition over patents, and in particular how 
British development was retarded by the 
monopoly which Edison and Swan were able to 
enforce through patent litigation until 1893. 
The Netherlands, in contrast, by 189Q had the 
second largest European lamp industry, after 
Germany, precisely because as a jess indus- 
trialized nation it had rudimentary . patent 
legislation: “monopolists” were unable tb.exr 
ercisei "legal terrorism oyer small traders" or 
"to crush out nll progress Ip hands other than 
their owp ". Heerding emphasizes the interna- 
tional character oL incandescent Vamp rrianu- 
facturing ; from |ls outset , and shows the tense 
and- complicated integration of tfje .industry 
across the world, through die patent structure. 
Surprisingly, although he describes Edison and 
Swan's rut HI essessertion qf their monopoly v he 
. giyps les$ Retail to the .in^prable and pftjjess 
- Use of patent^. In. Qermaj) overseas marketing 

# fuinmoinilfl i’ ‘ AliLmilL '"iL-'I' . - .* t •*". * 
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a contentious political and diplomatic &■ 
ment. 

Interesting points on entrepreneurship ar< 
made. “The success of a lamp maker" de- 
pended "not on secret processes but on good 
business management, not only in making but 
in selling the lamps", yet in the foundation 
phase in Britain, "electrical businesses 
be managed by men who were either scientiot 
and unbusinesslike or businesslike and un- 
scientific". This led to some notorious 
failure. In contrast, only a few years laitr- 
Dutch entrepreneurs recognized the contain 
cial opportunities which had been demons- 
trated elsewhere, imported foreign rechm® 
experts and reached equable licensing tei® 
with established manufacturers. Oer 
Philips and others relied on family capiW 
finance their ventures, which were backed 
merchants of nn older generation, whose 
the chance offered by the new technolow 
diversify investment from commercW*®^ 
based activities to industrial mass produ 1 • 
Heerding's approach to these subjeciscan 
stimulating, but unfortunately they repte 
the acme of his book. . . rtSS ! 

Heerding’s previous excursion! and 
history was entitled Cement in Neaer 

some of the characteristics of cement 

his Philips’s history. There are too 1 
and unyielding chapters which induce 
lion of coma. The detailed technical cv^>« 
of incandescent lamps in the 
labyrinthine courses of Dutch mun '?P 
tics, are of little interest: yet Heerding ^ 
them at length with a narrow ov 
scholarship which wiU command m°r ^ 
than readers. It is tedious too (hat 
larded with litanies of obscure but 
gineers, investors and municipal “ ,jj. 

Prolix and undiscriminating xte $n 

• he nevertheless avoids the bomba £ 
of.so many other commissioned coinpw) ^ 

' tones, in which a frantic team 0 y 

searchers dredge up every fact an njV H P&, 

author who behaves like Albert Spe er o ; 
production crisis of the Nazi war e ^ 
is mercifully unpretentious in Ws.F 0 
sometimes beguilingly conveys hi ■ 
for the subject. .AlthOUgbK^^M^ 
served by the translator. Dere J ^ the 
are signs in the filial chapters t ^ 

■ latter succumbed to moments 0 -j . 
... other receht business histones . „ npr oo^; 

' bridge University Press, the book 
apd delightfully, illusjtrated ■* j , L t V 

iti -’u", •i*i| jb V ^ 
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Futility in the family 


D. J. Enright 

M. E. SALTYKOV-SHCHEDRIN “ 

The Golovlevs 
Translated by I . P. Foote. 

316pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
£3.95. 

0192816160 

The Pompadours: A satire on the art of 
government 

Translated by David Magarshack 

277pp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. £21.50 (paperback, 

£6.25). 

0 88233 7432 

Mikhail Evgrafovich Saltykov, who wrote 
under the name of Shchedrin, lived between 
1826 and 1889, and is known - though perhaps 
not to many who actually know Swift - as the 
Russian Swift. Born into the landowning class, 
as n young civil servant he was exiled for seven 
years for what I. P. Foote calls "the too-liberal 
tone of an early story", but went on not- 
withstanding to occupy senior posts in the pro- 
vincial administration. 

In 1872 Saltykov began a series of sketches 
entitled “Well-Intentioned Speeches”, whose 
aim was to expose the principles officially reck- 
oned to constitute the bases of society - those 
of family, property and State. The sketches 
were then expanded into a novel, The Golov- 
levs, which appeared in 1880. This, 
Saltykov’s major work, is the saga of three 
generations of an appalling family, consistently 
squalid in tenor, a sort of decayed Dynasty or 
Dallas with nil the glamorous trimmings turned 
into their reverse. 

The Golovlevs has the reputation of being 
the gloomiest novel in Russian literature; in 
Foote’s words, it is "an unrelieved catalogue of 
misdeed and misery. No wholesome character, 
no act of decency, finds any place in the family 
chronicle." All but one of the Golovlevs die - 
the survivor lies unconscious in bed - and a 
critic has described the book ns one long obitu- 
ary. Whether the characters are ever alive in 
any normal sense of the word is In doubt. They 
have no pleasures except those of money-grub- 
bing and getting the better of others; the less 
hardened among them fall into debt or em- 
bezzle regimental funds and kill themselves. 
There is a small measure of sex or sexual activ- 
ely - though neither expression is quite apt. 
The central character, Porfiry Vladimirych, 
known in the family as ludushka (“Little 
Judas") or Bloodsucker, gets his housekeeper 
pregnant, mainly because she happens to be 
there. “Although he allowed fornication to be 
admissible within the bounds of strict necessi- 
ty; he regarded amorous pastimes as a tempt- 
ation of the Devil." It appears from the context 
Wat what "amorous pastimes” consist in is em- 
ploying such terms as “darling" and “dearest". 
Even nature - the great outdoors - is custom- 
arily vile hereabouts. 

Towards the end of the novel Saltykov sums 
U P with surprising temperance. Three charac- 
teristic features have run through the family 
history; idleness, incapacity for any sort of 
Wivity, and hard drinking. "The first two had 
as their corollary empty tongues, empty minds, 
and.empty hearts, while the third was by way of 
an Inevitable conclusion to the general 
shambles of their lives." How could one poss- 
'bly go on reading such a book? But one does, 
. onwards by some grim, mysterious fa$- 
jjnatioii. Footo mentions .the mastery shown in 
^ verbal battles between the characters, their 
JJtorie and distinctive linguistic styles; yet this, 
= observes, is bound to- suffer in translation, 
najnly some pathos surrounds the once 
gorani and despotic matriarch, Arina Pet- 
. vna > in age she becomes dependent on 
(emaining son. While she has pulled the 
r ’P ances together, she; is In part .re- 
“jj®Wple for its fate, and she has passed none 


lAf L: : : ; • • — - w j «*•»* j jiib iicid uqojvu iiuiii. 

- 'V qta.lUlcjt on.^ . * 

' th* P^ | 8Q ! ne en liyening variety is provided by 
J j.Wandrise of the conniving servant Uli- 
t Eyptakseyushka’s nagging of 

i. '•33? fl «er.hq has senther baby- their baby - 
t -guj V? ^ToyridUrigs’/bonie in Moscow. Por- 
1 IfbL Anriinka and Lyubinka, escape 
I) P^trefyUig family circle'- only to be- 

i'titiii * C ^ sse * ^rid then sink into the sordid 
ii .'::^ e ^^ 0 t-/ailed..actresses. Lyubinka com- 

1 retums p erforceto 
was death _■ itself, .malign, 
^ty-neartMVitwas death; ever watchful for 


some fresh victim’’ - to quarrel drunkcnly with 
her uncle, to raise the ghosts of the past, and 
Finally to stir his conscience awake. Porfiry’s is 
a death-bed repentance and yet . for as long as 
is given to it, a genuine one. Driven by the 
thought that he must beg forgiveness at his 
mother’s grave, he walks out into a hlizzard 
one night and is found dead the next morning. 

Hypocrisy, we would guess, was Saltykov s 
chief abomination, and the power of The 
Golovlevs derives largely from its most repul- 
sive person. Porfiry 's unending output of slimy 
moralizing can, as a peasant says, "fester a 
man’s soul”, it even deceives Porfiry himself; 
his talk is as futile as his life, whatever life lie 
has outside talking, but it prevails by sheer 
volume, by its suffocating glibness. "God is 
mercifull" he proclaims, meaning that there- 
fore he doesn’t himself need to be. When 
Petenka, pleading for money tocover his losses 
at gambling, reminds him that he is now his 
only son, Porfiry answers piously, "From Job, 
my boy, God took everything, but Job did not 
repine. He only said: ‘God hath given, God 
hath taken away. Thy will be done, oh Lord.’ 
Yes indeed, dear boy." 

"And do you know why it is. Mother, that wc 
arc gentry-born? It’s all because God hud mer- 
cy on us. Bui for that, we’d be sitting now in 
some peasant hut, and thcre’d be no candle 
burning, just a rushlight . . . And on, and so 
on. Porfiry is rich in senseless and sanctimo- 
nious homilies, and in aphorisms not always 
irrelevant to his preoccupations. "Haste trips 
on its own heels!" he tells Anninkn, who is 
eager to leave the protection of her timorously 
lecherous uncle: “Hurry 10 a house on fire, but 
- praise God - we’ve no fire here!" And "God 
loves the truth and commands that we should 
love it too" is quickly followed by calculations 
on his counting-frame: “Figures are sacred, 
they never lie!" 

Saltykov points out that Porfiry is not a true 
hypocrite in the mould of, say, Tartuffe: the 
latter kind is found only where society has 
clearly acknowledged bases. Porfiry, if he can 
properly be called a hypocrite, is “a hypocrite 
of the pure Russian type -that is. simply a man 
without any moral standard whatsoever and 
knowing no truth but that contained in copy- 
book axioms”. In other countries, notably 
France, hypocrisy may well be a tribute that 
vice pays to virtue, but Porfiry knows very little 


about virtue. For Russians arc not educated in 
social morality: “wc are simply left to grow on 
our own. like nettles by the wayside". As a 
result there arc many more ignoramuses, liars 
and humbugs around than hypocrites. Bui 
whichever category Porfiry is consigned to, he 
must be its prime exemplar. 

Foote’s fluent new translation replaces the 
old Everyman version hy Natalie Duddiugton. 
The Pompadours appears 111 English for the 
first time: a collection of satirical sketches, 
dnting from between 1873 and 1886 (according 
to David Magarshack, though Foote dales 
them 1863-74), relating to provincial gov- 
ernors of the Russian Empire, or pompadours, 
and in some cases, since Saltykov lind in mind 
the influence wielded by these women, (heir 
mistresses, the pompndourcsscs. Wc hear ab- 
out the tricky business of praising u departing 
governor during a farewell dinner at which his 
successor is present: “in such cases one must be 
doubly careful both ns regards the speeches 
and as regards the food and drinks”. When nn 
old pompadour re I ires, his pompudnurcss 
loses glory and honour “in the twinkling of n 
bedpost”; in one story the lawful spouse, who 
had borne the title of “pompadnurcss's hus- 
band” without displaying the least arrogance, 
tries in vuin to console the berettved lady. 
Bowing to popular request . she takes nn the in- 
coming pompadour, and soon finds hcr.sclf un- 
able to tell the new one from the old. 

If a governor’s inaugural address to his sub- 
ordinates is eloquent and long-winded but 
actually says nothing, so much (he butter. "All 
we want is just to fling words about hccuuse ou r 
tongues won’t stop wagging. Consequently, 
speeches without a subject, predicate or con- 
junction arc eminently proper in such a situa- 
tion." One pompadour achieves fame by 
paying a fine of one rouble ami 43 copecks 
straight out of his pocket when he could have 
insisted that the law was not mnde for him. 
Another runs nind. but the public do not notice 
his insanity any more thun they noticed his 
Liberalism when he was a Liberal: "they went 
on paying luxes, marrying and breaking the 
laws". A third sees ‘‘policy” in terms of a 
benevolent look and an occasional whipping. 
And it appears that when a pompadour is 
forced to retire, this happens not because of 
any offence or insufficiency on his part, but on 
account of “the new spirit of the times", a spirit 


Brecht: A Worker Reads and Asks 

for Dave Griffiths 

Who built Thebes with ils seven gates? 

Books say it was kings. 

Did kings hew and haul the rock? 

And Babylon razed again and again, 
who rebuilt it again and again? Where 
in gilded Lima did the builders live? 

When the Great Wall of China was finished 
and it was evening, where did the masons go? 
Monuments commemorate Roman victories. Who 
carved them? Who lost when the Caesars won? 

Did the Byzantines live only in palaces 
and poems? Even when Atlantis sank 
Into myth, the sea had to drown ■ 
men howling for their slaves. 

The young Alexanderconquered India. 

Onhisown? 

Caesar smote the GaulS. 

Wasn’t there at least a cook with him? 

Philip of Spain wept when his armada 
went to the bottom. Did no one else weep? 

Frederick ihe Great won the Seven ' Years War. Who 
won beside him? 

A victory per page.. 

Who cooked the victory feast? 

A grenl man per decade.' 

Who paid the bill? .... 

So much to read. 

Somuchtoask. , 

OLIVER REYNOLDS, 


which itself conics into being not in order to 
correct any offence or insufficiency but be- 
cause it is in the nature of things for the times to 
have a new spirit from time to time, 

Magarshack claims that in these stories 
Saltykov turned his creative genius to an 
analysis of that timeless phenomenon, man’s 
lust for power and dominion over his 
fellow men, and chat the satire “is even more 
applicable today, since at no other time has 
man's passion to assert his power had at its 
command such deadly instruments of destruc- 
tion". This claim, 1 must say, seems prompted 
by loyalty to the author rather than by the 
stories themselves, which are congested and 
repetitious and largely unfocused; they must 
have meant more at the time than they do now. 
The pompadours are grotesques, barely dis- 
tinguishable one from another, except that 
those in retirement arc ruthcr more active than 
those in office. It is futility and triviality that 
loom large, not power or its abuse. 

Fur superior, and truly timeless, I would say, 
arc Saltykov’s Fables, Veru Volkhovsky's 1931 
translation of which wits reissued in America in 
1977. In The Pompadours we are told of the 
general fondness lor speaking French, which 
however is mostly n '‘curious hotchpotch of the 
horrible Paris cafiSch nut uni jargon atul the no 
less horrible jargon of the Paris eocoites". 
More pointed, us well as more amusing , is a 
passage from one of the fables, “A Village 
Fire”. Despite her seductively displayed bust, 
the widowed lady of the manor has told herself 
once and for nil, " /Vi. ni, e'esi finC, and de- 
voted herself to her children. “Cm/ une 
sainte", society says of her; she is a “fitre mat- 
rone". Like all Russian ladies, she speaks 
French; she "knew cut pen d'Ari/hmdriqtte, un 
pen de Geographic, ct tin pen de My dialogic 
(eelte pauvre Ltdaf), had lived much abroad, 
and had lately become a patriot and taken to 
loving ‘the good Russian people”'. 

Assuming that we shall condemn the greater 
evils of our own accord, in the Fnbles Saltykov 
addresses himself to the lesser evils, the "good 
intentions’’. In "The Carp who was an Idealist” 
the Carp is n good liberal, n progressive and 
humane thinker, advocating n Fishes' Com- 
monwealth. He believes in peaceful coexist- 
ence, prosperity achieved through rational 
harmony. But alas the Pike insists on feeding 
off poor innocent carp - which is patently un- 
just since the Carp restricts himself to shellfish, 
and “the shellfish hasn't a soul - only a mist; 
„vou eat shellfish and it doesn't understand. 
And it's constructed so that you can’t help but 
swallow it. You draw in water with your mouth 
and straightaway your throat is chockfull of 
shellfish.” 

In his impressions of Russia, an "eminent 
foreigner” writes that the chief pompadours 
are generally chosen from young men who are 
good at physical exercises. “Not mucb atten- 
tion is paid to their education or mental de- 
velopment, because it is assumed that they 
have nothing to do except govern." He im- 
agines there must be an additional reason, 
namely that by and large the authorities con- 
sider learning to have a disintegrating effect on 
character, and hence to be out of place “where 
freshness of outlook and a fearless disregard of 
obstacles are required". This view ties in with 
. the national ignorance Saltykov spoke of in 
The Golovlevs, and both works could be held 
to show how. ripe 1 Russia was for a revolution 
which wouldn't solve its problems. 

Pushkin on Literature translated and edited hy 
Tntinna Wolff, first published in 1971 and 
reviewed in the TLS of 4 June, 1971, has 
recently appeared in a revised edition with an 
introductory essay by John Baylcy (554pp. 
Athlonc. £40. 0485 11297 3). The volume not 
only contains Pushkin's critical essays, but also 
selected extracts from letters, diaries and notes 
on literary topics, arranged chronologically 
witli a biographical introduction to each or the 
six sections. Many of the topics discussed 
concern English and French authors and a 
short- title catalogue of non-Russian books : in 
Pushkin’s library is given. Bayley writes: “By 
taking us through his development as a reader, 
as a consciousness of literature, Tatiana Wolff 
helps to give us the best insight on him as n 
writer. Her Invaluable book brings together all 
the scattered evidence . . . which together add 
up to a unique portrait of Pushkin us a literary 
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ZOIIAR.MIAV1T 

Poetics of Children's l.itcralu re 

200pp. University of Georgia Press £23.90. 

(1 8203 0790 4 

“I have never liked children’s books very 
much, I don't read very many”, confessed Jane 
Gardnni in 1978. Children's literature has al- 
ways had an inferior status, ns even children’s 
authors have tacitly acknowledged, fn Poetics 
of Children's Literature Zo bar Shavit, a lectur- 
er in Poetics and Comparative Literature, asks 
why this should be so. How did children's liter- 
ature originate and what was its relationship 
with popularndult fiction? What features char- 
acterize the form and what are the typical dif- 
ferences between classic and commercial 
texts? 

Shnvit brings to the analysis of such ques- 
tions a formidable battery of structuralist tech- 
niques. Her intention is “the understanding of 
children's literature . . . as an integral part of 
the literary polysystem". Whether Enid Blylnn 
can he usefully elucidated by concepts derived 
fromTynjnnov and Jakobson might he doubted 
by non-semiotic readers, and certainly 
there is little naturally compelling in Sluivit's 
heavy-footed prose. Relieved of ils linguis- 
tic uniform, however, her argument stunds 
out distinctly enough. Accepting Philippe 
Aries's famous thesis that childhood wns not 
"discovered" until the seventeenth century, 
she connects the emergence of books for chil- 
dren with the widespread establishment of 
schools, and argues that children's literature, 
anxious for the welfare of its recipients, has 
always been intimately linked with an educa- 
tional system. Children are presumed to have 
separate needs and different capacities from 
adults - though conceptions of these alter over 
lime, as Shavit shows by tracing the changing 
guises of Red Riding Hood. 

Defining what she calls "the children’s sys- 
tem", Shavit makes use of two oppositions: 
between adult and children's literature and be- 
tween "canonized” and “non-canonized” work 
(the latter terms are employed throughout, 
even in such startling formulations as "canon- 
ized commercial publishers"). Children’s liter- 
ature. Shavit argues, has a Lowly status analo- 
gous to that of non-canon ized adult literature, 
which in several ways it resembles. Children's 
literature, however. Is genuinely different - 
governed by conventions which Shavit hunts 
down through a senes of textual comparisons. 

The conventions of the children's system are 
due to "the specific addressee" - the child. But 
in practice children's authors are required to 
.appeal simultaneously to both children and 
adults. In Shavit’s view, there are broadly two 
responses to this contradictory obligation. The 
first is to make the child a mere pretext and to 
aim the work instead at an adult audience. This 
procedure is characteristic, Shavit claims, of 
those canonized children’s books; the classics, 
Which tend id be "ambivalent texts", compre- 
hensible on different levels because of their 
.skilful transcendence of existing literary mod-, 
els. The second response is to ignore adull 
judgment and court the enthusiasm of juvenile 
readers - the procedure of popular and com- 
mercial, authors whose products are frowned 
On by adult arbiters but. greedily devoured by 
.children. To illuminate the "ambivalent" text 
■ Shavit discusses Alice's Adventures in Wonder • 
tahdv to exemplify non^canonized literature 
■.she anatomizes EnidBlyton. . . 

.'V A. final section on "System and History” ad- 
vances the smicturailst argument that ,ull chil- 
i clren's literatures develop through virtually 
• Identical stages. Brondly speaking, canonized 
children's literature grows out or qa education- 
al framework: the first official books for chil- 
dren . are ABCs, primets , 1 manuals; As pe.w' 
.educational doctrines emerge, children's ‘books 
evolve and 'the canonized: system becomes 
heterogeneous, (moral talcs, anintnl fablpst 
Inter, fuiry-siories and fantasies). 

Poetics of Children's Literature raises a host 
of interesting .questions but has some severe 
limitations. Though punched to a theoretical 
tradition that seeks to accommodate temporal 
process. Shavit is shaky as a literary, historian. 
A sadden eruption of fqinor etrors disfigures 
her historical sections, it isn't simply*, though, . 
that she. misspells 1 the'&urnntueJrd^ 


More and Sarah Trimmer or refers to the hero 
of Sandfortl and Merton as Harvey rather than 
Harry. It is rather that the historical concepts 
she deploys are floundering and generalized: 
"the official system", the "elite", the “high- 
brows", "the canonized children's literature 
establishment” - Shavit’s view of history is 
overshadowed by such menacing but amor- 
phous shapes. Remarkably, a thought-provok- 
ing synthesis emerges even front these historic- 
al simplicities. 

A second limitation of Shovit's method is 
that it forbids her to do things which she never- 
theless wishes to do. "This study deals with . . . 
structures and not with interpretations", she 
announces proudly at the outset. The idea that 
in the case of a literary text any kind of struc- 
ture could be discerned without the help 
(however humble) of interpretation seems 
peculiarly naive; and before long Shavit is talk- 
ing happily of structures (hat "make no sense” 
except on a certain reading. A similar embar- 
rassment attends her attempts to concentrate 
on texts and exclude authors. She erects a wire- 


mesh of “norms", “models" and “systems" 
behind which human beings can scarcely be 
glimpsed. This results not only in a strangely 
reifying style (ascribing potency to the "atti- 
tudes" of social “factors”) but also in discon- 
certing break-outs into biographical specula- 
tion. Discussing Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land, she reminds us that Carroll wrote an 
earlier version, Alice’s Adventures Under 
Ground , and a later one, The Nursery Alice. 
Only the famous version, she contends, enjoys 
the features of an “ambivalent text” - parody, 
conflation of existing models, and blurred 
boundaries between fantasy and reality. As it 
happens, virtually all the effects she examines 
are also present in the earlier version (admit- 
tedly in smaller quantities), but Shavit is so 
confident about her distinction that she in- 
creasingly locates it in Carroll's own mind. Of 
the second version she states confidently: 
“Carroll was dissatisfied with the fact that it 
was not ‘ambivalent enough'.” 

The most interesting parts of Shavit's book 
are those that define the typical constraints 
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An illustration to The Death Shore by Thomas Mayne Reid (1818-1883), which can be seen inThc World of 
Adventure, an exhibition of English and German adventure stories at the Bethnal Green Museum of Childhood 
until September 21. 
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MARGERY FISHER 

The Bright Face of Danger: An.exploration of 
the Adventure Story 
440pp. Hodderand Stoughton. £12.95. 
0340229934 

This splendid book is at the same time a cri- 
tique of the adventure story, a. taxonomy of the 
genre L . and an assessment of a few hundred 
examples, ranging along one axis from Conrad 
to Enid Bly ton, and along another from Defoe 
to the present day. Margery Fisher begins by 
combating - as she does throughput the book - 
the all-pervasive critical view of the adventure 
story as Inferior, "escapist" literature, which 
for some Indefinable' reason cannot be' taken 
seriously. She sees the genre as offering not an 
escape from, but an enlargement 1 pf life 
through imagination, and quotes in support of 
Its seriousness: Ford Madox Ford’s > robust 
appraisal of Marry at, undoubtedly e writer of 
adventure stories rattier than serious novels: 

I have seldom been so Impressed as vtfien, the other 
. day, I reread Peter Simple [or my pleasure. It was to 
come into contact with a man who could write and 
see and feel- For me; nothing iA War arid Peace is as 
valuable as the boai-c^tting-put^xixditlQns of Mar- 
ry at and for me he remains the greatest or English 
. novelists! i.- 

:: The .author continues' by ■ grouping the 
adventure story under various headings. Mar-. 
■ rydt leads naturally imp thesrinstory, followed 
by. the • .quest novel, . Ruritania,, the Jacobite 
theme. The spy story and dopfcand-rpbbers 
bring u&ilpfp d^te;, aitd attention then.tprned. 
to characters: - the hdro; : tKc^herbiqe.and the 
villain; tpplace: the ftiontidrvyRqbinsqjiCrusoe 
1 islands, the descripridn- of lh^ sditing; qnd 
. . finally tp attitude: of)he!auihqr^riajionalism 

. antJ-patriotism-T and LpjFn tjic ix^tid' -ganso^hip 

; : and thejmpQverishmjcn^offY^bbl^^r' iJ . 


Margery Fisher has good taste: she admires, 
among others, Rider Haggard, John Buchan, 
Jules Verne, Stanley Weyman, Anthony 
Hope, Er 5 kine Childers, Conan Doyle, S. R. 
Crockett and A. E. W. Mason. And she real- 
izes that the Biggies of the First World War is 
very different from the cardboard cut-out who 
later took over his name. It is good to see John 
Masefield - the hero of her book - appreciated 
as the supreme adventure story writer he is, 
and Patrick O’Brian given his due for the 
subtle and detailed Jack Aubrey novels (based 
largely on the career of Lord Cochrane) but 
there are two slightly odd omissions in the 
discussion of these authors. Nothing is said of 
Masefield's Lost Endeavour (a title which 
could : stand as epigraph to all his work): a 
neglected masterpiece which falls very little 
short pf Treasure Island', nor of O'Brian's chil- 
dren’s novel The Golden Ocean , a fictionalized 
account of Anson’s circumnavigation, which 
compares interestingly with his adult fiction. 
There is. one surprising and large gap in the 
book: Dumas is completely absent. The 
D’Artagnan trilogy might perhaps dubiously be 
. classed as what Mrs Fisher calls “true historical , 
fiction", that is “stories focused on the inarch 
of recorded history or the exploits of real his- 
torical personages”, which she excludes, but 
this is obviously not the case with TheCqunt of 
Monte Crlsto,. And Dumas surely deserves in- 
clusion as;' thfe fountainhead from which so ■ 
many others took their methods, their themes 
and tHeir characters! v : \ . 

. : ^.Throughout I the bopk r Mrs Fisher worries 
, away, slightiyijepelitiously; ai‘a humber of 
poirt^. She e^sts cleafly the problem that 
authors of child fen’s adventure stories com 
frqnt wh ? rx th i ey use children as their main 
; r ^ventures which chil- 

' . d ** '*);■. , there: are 

IhoseSyhich happen tQ^thenv because they are 
. ; chU4wn(W<-2>id^ MednioXSo KyiSe *); Jbete 


imposed by children’s literature. A section r* 
translations (which includes abridgements 
adaptations) suggests that while unusual fifo 
ties are granted to translators of child rea *i 
literature (they cut, interpolate, and 
their own doctrines), they must alsoconlbm 
to strict tacit rules. Adapters of books fords], 
dren’s consumption invariably shorten ad 
simplify; normally extirpate irony and anfr 
guity; and remould the text to make it com* 
with stock models in the children’s sysE 
Shavit cites the case of Gulliver's Travels. 

Most versions take only the first boot 
and then convert satire into fantasy and adwo- 
ture by turning the Liliipulians into woodertd 
dwarfs. Similarly, Shavit outlines a comprises 
between Roald Dahl's story “The Champion^ 
the World” and the version he wrote lalerasa 
novel for children, Danny The Champion o/ 
the World. Though neglecting to meotioa 
numerous verbal changes (always towards sim- 
plicity and euphemism), Shavit persuasively 
identifies the major structural realignments. Is 
Danny the narrative angle is altered; the narra- 
tor's shifting consciousness being superceded 
by a straightforward linear sequence; the activ- 
ity of poaching is legitimized, ambiguity ghioj 
way to approval; and an ominously “open' 
ending is replaced by a closed “happy" ending. 
Given these perceptions, it is curious that 
Shavit fails to spot the transformed significance 
of the title. In the child’s version the life- 
phrase is applied to a different character ioa 
different spirit - eulogistically rather thansar 
donically . The title of the adult story is ironic 
that of the children's novel, honorific. 

An unintended - and unfortunate - cow- 
quence of Zohar Shavit's systematic study H 
that it tends to explain all too well why chi! 
dren’s literature has been lowly regarded. Her 
book consistently describes children's iiien 
ture in terms of its taboos and limitations. A 1 
no point are we given any impression of tk 
distinctive opportunities the form affords. Nd 
does Shavit ever distinguish carefully between j 
the varying levels of complexity available fci 
different age-groups. Although her bool : 
opens by indignantly sketching “the blaiart ; 
disregard for children's literature", it endsi? . 
looking suspiciously like the portrayd ofu j 
inferior species. 


ence (Rattlin the Reefer and other sloriu «[ 
naval midshipmen). But to make lhemo«w 
the machinations of would-be world de^ 
discover uranium mines, unmask 
agents, or outdo the police in foiling a pag 
bank-robbers is to introduce an unconviowt 
element into what might already I* , 
plausible plot. Emil and the De/erWvo 
course exempt from this criticism since 
pose the criminal Herr Grundeis it Asstf' 
its many imitators- children inchllaren * 
Her solution is for children to r«Ki 
adventure stories (which of cour ^ e J"''*j 
long been doing); a solution which . 
ever more important as, under the inai^^ 
fluence of television, critics, Doran 
even some authors, narration, ^ 

and description become ever ^ 

satisfying; certain themes, sobjeefc . ^ 

tudes are banned as reactionary; »■* ^ 

the genre are gutted, bowdlerized ajjdre^ 
ten to remove the stigma of being ^ 

minority read". She rightly pours P ® 1 ^ 

a recent abridged and 
Treasure Island produced in the ’ ^ 
side every long and difficult book lies ^ 

easier book, waiting to be liberated, . ^ 

is given to her anger by her 

stantly expressed, that the true adve.^^ 

must be - and is in its best exar fP, eV ean 
more. than merely a rapid successio ^ 

There is room in it. for the ^ 


The ups and downs 


development of character, foif the ,^4 
atmosphere, for the establishment 
place: in short, for most of tho c . ^ 5 |^ 


|jiawc. in auuii, iui kfipir 

of the serious novel, plus, of cow?«* ^ 
. Throughout' Mrs FlsheriS' <» 

ais;absqrblng in itswayas S ^ y .^(, at( )s 3 ^ 
Will not only point most reaQer*\_ 
titude of new authors and^tlesU. , 

' together with Roget and thh’A#^ ^ 
ters'i Dittionatyi Jbo put' into 1 b® >,1} 

one<aspiring' to -wpt^ '• 


John Chadwick 

ROV HARRIS 

The Origin of Writing 

166pp. Duckworth. £12.95. 

0715620746 

The Cherokee of North America, seeing for 
the first time the white man’s magic of writing, 
named written documents “talking leaves". To 
the illiterate person there is something incom- 
prehensible and therefore magical about pro- 
ducing speech by looking at marks on paper. 
Yet he can respond verbally as well as we CRn to 
pictures. What then is so special about writing? 

Roy Harris has produced a thought- 
provoking book, an enquiry into the hypothe- 
tical process which led to the invention of writ- 
ing. There cannot of course be a written history 
of events which preceded the invention, and 
linguists have generally been content to study 
the earliest known scripts and to reconstruct 
their prehistory by extrapolation and imagina- 
tion. 

The earliest Chinese signs looked like the 
object they signified; the sign for “moon", for 
instance, was originally a crescent. But in 
course of time they developed into unrecogniz- 
able patterns. The same process can be seen in 
Sumerian and other early ideographic scripts, 
so it looks like a universal law. Writing must 
therefore have started by drawing pictures of 
visible objects. But how do you draw a picture 
oi something you can’t see? The Chinese 
solved this problem by a variety of devices. A 
“month", for instance, can be written with the 
same sign as “moon". But this was natural, 
because in Chinese the same word is used for 
“moon” and “month". Verbs, being words that 
describe a process, present a special difficulty. 
Hie Chinese took the sign for the “eye", added 
a pair of legs to denote activity, and produced a 
sign for “to see". 

A second principle well attested by historical 
examples is the rebus. This is familiar in her- 
aldry, where the arms of the City of Oxford 
display oxen and a river. So too in a script of 
this kind, we might use a picture of a bee to 
wile the verb be. Egyptian hieroglyphs are full 
. such examples. A further stage in develop- 
ment is when the "bee" sign is used not merely 
[or be, but for any syllable sounding like it, as 
: in be-llef. This leads ultimately to the creation 
. of phonetic scripts, in which the meanings of 
/ signs are discarded, and they are used ex- 
: rfusfvely for their sound. The result is a syllab- 
wy, a collection of signs each of which can be 
pronounced and used to build up longer words. 
At a later stage we find alphabets, where the 
syllables have been analysed into their appar- 
ent constituents. This has the immense advan- 

• lage that the number of signs can be much 
; reduced, thus making them easier to learn, to 

read and to write. 

All of this is well known and recognized by 

• ? rT * 5, .^| iat Is seeking to dp in this book, 
however, is to substitute an intuitive for a his- 

approach,' which he regards as a fun- 
; damental error: “The result is total inability to 
the question is as much a question 
our own understanding of language in 
r- me present as about the practices of our cuitu- 
1- ™, ancestors in the remote past.” Thus he 
the evolutionary view of writing out- 
t : “ , Jbove, because he detects in it a teleolo- 
\ ; i 00 fa,la cyi as if the Alphabet were the ultl- 
£ 8 °al towards which all earlier systems 
« J? adv ® nc ‘ n g‘ No linguist would subscribe to 
s 8 view* The alphabet is superior to the 
p '.i ■ y Realise it is more efficient. In this 
i- eSL? er<t . ^ as b een ev °lutlon towards more 
f’ bn' • f Wr ' t ' ng systems! Yet in practice not all 

. employ alphabets, but to uhder- 

Si SuSli- y we neetl to look at another of 
6 ; '^ 8 targets. 

l p 'a^ n ° J 5a P ie>ls learned to talk tens of 
r S ^ alrs ^ c ^ 9 re he learned to write, 
jj-:; ' s historically anterior to writing; but Is 
fji logically prior? Is the normal 

' linguists, that writing is re- 

realljt Valid? Harris, observing 
1 * conditioned by the way we 
] ■; e^Vchlldren. to read and write , 

objections. . 

h rtalKi^ ^v eN,en alphabetic writing. is not 
i ^ I* ^re, it would be impo^l-r 


fact the written language achieves a degree of 
standardization which facilitates communica- 
tion between speakers of different dialects. Wc 
do not have to analyse our speech carefully in 
order to write; we follow, if we arc sufficiently 
educated, the received spelling of the word, 
even if it differs considerably from our pronun- 
ciation of it. This argument, true as it is, takes 
us nowhere. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
alphabetic spelling of a word “represents" the 
sound. It is no more or less than a notation, 
sufficient to enable the reader to recognize and 
therefore reproduce the word orally. In order 
to read a written text we need to interpret the 
written marks, just as a pianist confronted with 
a piece of sheet music does not merely strike 
the notes indicated, but adds his own inter- 
pretation. 

Harris’s second objection is more subtle. The 
written form is not simply an automatic reflex 
to speech; it has a life of its own. For instance, 
we often find it impossible to construct a com- 
plicated argument without writing it down. 
Language has developed in consequence of 
writing in ways which would have been un- 
likely, if not impossible, had it remained mere- 
ly oral. This is a sound objection. Curiously, 
Harris does not mention spelling pronuncia- 
tions, words which have acquired a new spoken 
form under the influence of the written form, 
like the American pronunciation of Derby. 
The points he makes are less obvious, but none 
the less valid. But the fact that the artefact 
influences the artificer docs not make it any the 
less an artefact. Might not a computer defeat at 
chess the grandmaster who taught it to play the 
game? 

Harris thus arrives at the position that 
speech and writing are parallel manifestations 
of language, neither being superior. But this 
leads him back to the problem of how writing 
arose. Pictures can serve as restricted means of 
communication, and in an elementary (and 
artificial) situation can substitute for language. 
But as soon as the message to be conveyed 
becomes more complicated, either the pictures 
by becoming more detailed cease to corres- 
pond to the linguistic form, or they need to 
become symbols for words not things. The red 
traffic light is not a symbol for the word “stop" ; 
it is itself a command to stop. But only a small 
number of messages can be encoded by any- 
thing as simple as a set of traffic lights. Any 
wider variation needs to be expressed linguisti- 
cally, and thus by a series of signs which corres- 
pond to words of a spoken language. 

This is not a book for the casual reader, who 
may find the technical language tough going, 
but it is rewarding for the student. 


David Crystal 

DWIGHT BO LINGER 

Intonation and its Parts: Melody in spoken 
English 

421pp. Edward Arnold. £35. 

0713164581 

Intonation has, on the whole, received a bad 
press from linguists and lay-persons alike. It 
has been called the “greasy" part of speech, the 
“Cinderella of the linguistic sciences”, the 
“left-over of the voice", the “most difficult and 
neglected" dimension of language teaching 
and learning- and other unsavoury things. Yet 
the innocent saying which is widely quoted to 
explain intonation, and which Dwight Bolingcr 
uses to introduce his major new investigation, 
gives no hint of a difficulty: “It ain't what you 
say, but the way that you say it" is immediately 
understood by everyone. Why, then, is there a 
problem? 

Part of the reason becomes obvious us soon 
as one opens this book. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to get the subject-matter down on the 
page, and thus to he sure what wc arc talking 
about. The reader is faced with hundreds of 
examples taken from everyday English, typo- 
graphically presented: 


„ hflve 

I m gonna to gel bus c. 

ter that build of mi” 

This is one of the clearest ways there is of 
presenting the melodic pattern of a language, 
and it has long been favoured by Bo linger. The 
line follows the melodic movement of the 
voice, as in music, with the exception that the 
pitch levels arc relative, not absolute, and the 
units of greatest prominence are given accent 
marks. It is easier to read such examples than 
most other notations, but still quite difficult to 
“translate” these visual shapes into heard 
melodies, and to relate them to the various 
emotional and social contexts in which they are 
used. 

But the effort is well worth while, especially 
with a book of this calibre. Intonation and its 
Parts is the first volume of a projected two-part 
work, and it brings together more than forty 
years of the author's own thoughts on the sub- 
ject. Bolinger has written dozens of perceptive 
articles on the nature of intonation, especially 
in English (notwithstandi nghis position as Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Literature 
at Harvard). His constructive criticism of 
pretty well every major theory since the 
Second World War has helped immeasurably 


The days of Snobol and goto 


Geoffrey Sampson 

CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
Computers in Linguistics 
266pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27,50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0631142665 . . 

Computational linguistics is a fast-growing 
area of the academic scene, thanks to the fact 
that the information technology industry is 
now investing heavily in language-related act- 
ivities such as automatic speech synthesis and 
analysis, machine translation, and the use of 
ordinary language for interrogating electronic 
data-bases. Few of Ihese matters, though, are 
mentioned in Christopher Butler’s Computers 
in Linguistics, which might more accurately 
have been titled “Computers in Literary Stu- 
dies”: Butler is chiefly interested In the use of 
cbnipiitational techniques for analysing liter- 
ary style. nnd even when he discusses a rel- 
atively “practical" area such as computer- 
assisted language teaching, a high proportion 
of the projects he quotes involve languages 
such as Ancient Greek and Sumerian. In fact 
less than a third of the book survoys the scene 
in literary computing. The bulk of it consists of 
a straightforward textbook, with exercises, on 
Snobo!4, a relatively little-known program- 
ming language which was designed to be con- 
venienti for. mwnipiUmirig., textual, .dath. as 
- oppose^. to' qhmbe ' V- 


This is a remarkably old-fashioned book. 
Butler discusses input to computers by means 
of punch-cards and paper tape, which few stu- 
dents in the 1980s are likely ever to have seen; 
more important, none of the language-analysis 
techniques that he discusses in detail go 
beyond the simple word-counting approaches 
which were already routine in the 1960s - a 
very distant era in a discipline whose entire 
history has lasted only forty years. (The old : 
world atmosphere extends even to the illustra- 
tions of computer-generated output, most of 
which are printed in capitals, as in the days 
when line-printers lacked lower-case letters-) 
The book stands or falls according to its value 
as a programming textbook: but only Butler's 
antiquarian cast of mind, surely, can have 
prompted the choice of Snobol as the language’ 
taught. Compared to other languages available 
twenty years ago, Snobol hud great advantages 
for the linguist; but by modern standards it is 
thoroughly out of dale. (Coniputerwise read- 
ers will appreciate the damning implications of 
the fact that ils only luoping mechanism is a 
form of goto.) What was goOU in Snobol has 
.! been incorporated into modern languages such 
as Icon, which are more likely to be available in 
the installations where today’s novice cum- 
;. putational linguists will find themselves work- 
ing. It may be n besetting $in of computer 
specialists to care too much about being up-to- 
the-minute with the very, latest technology , but 
jn lhis .book Butler goes/ altogether . too far .in 
. the blher’dlftctioiri ’ &/(•■■} v ; ; '' 4 -v vi. ! . 


in the subject’s progress. Now hi Inst he has put 
nil his ideas about intonation together into a 
hook. 

Bolinger holds a more "absolute" view of 
intonation than many other linguists. He finds 
meaning in the melodic form of the utterance - 
conveying nffcctivc or emotional, rather than 
logical or grammatical, meaning. The basic dis- 
tinction within intonation, of "up” vs “down" 
in pitch, he secs as a central, primitive drive 
mechanism: "up" signals increased tension, or 
arousal; "down”, reduced tension, or coming- 
to-rcst. These are universal features of ex- 
pression, and it is this universality which needs 
to be recognized, argues Bolinger, if wc are to 
explain the remarkable similarities between 
the intonation patterns of the world's lan- 
guages. Intonation, he claims, comes closest to 
the innate linguistic capacities of primitive 
man. Nor is it just the voice which goes up and 
down; it is accompanied by synchronized 
movements of the head, eyes, eyebrows and 
body (try, for instance, making the pitch rise 
for a question and simultaneously bowing your 
head - it isn’t easy), so it is not surprising to 
find an important chapter on intonulion and 
gesture in the middle of the hook. 

The hook is written in a very accessible style, 
and has thousands of well-choscn examples of 
inionatinnal form and function. Bolingcr first 
presents the formal patterns systematically, 
then refers to their function (as signals of class, 
discourse, grammar, emotion, and so on) for 
corroboration. The first three introductory 
chapters are written informally, and include 
basic "ear training" (or rather, “ear-eye" train- 
ing) for the neophyte. This is cleverly done, 
relying heavily on the well-known, mclodically 
stereotyped expressions of English (such as the 
melodies of culling, taunting nnd cursing) to 
familiarize readers with the transcription and 
interpretations. 

The remaining nine chapters go into mnuers 
in detail, deuling with the basic contours and 
functions of the melody of words, or accentual 
prosody; and with the way in which the pitch 
profiles of words and phrases combine into 
complete intonation contours, or melodic pro- 
sody. Bolinger is at his most illuminating and 
persuasive in his illustrations, all taken front 
carefully observed, everyday speech situa- 
tions; and in the process he regularly produces 
something fresh. For instance, there is a fasci- 
nating section on variations in the length of 
syllables, in which he argues for the principle 
that the less frequent and familiar an express- 
ion in everyday language the slower it will be 
said (as in the more common jawfitl vs Jaw full). 
Then there is the question of why we change 
the stress in polysyllabic words (as in the literal 
Astronomical gadgetry vs the hyperbolical 
astroNOMical budget)-, or the way in which we 
make semantically special cases stand out by 
stress (cf, G A So line, referring to contents, but 
gasoLINE , When giving a warning). In the 
same chapter one can also discover, inter alia , 
why Jimmy Carter said tempo RARy on April 
14, 1977; and in the next, Bolinger explains 
why we say STEAM engine, yet steam 
LOCOMOTIVE ; SEA i wage, yet ocean 
VOYAGE. 

Specialist readers are well served too. The 
author’s own analysis of the English vowel sys- 
tem (recognizing two grades of vowel, full and 
reduced) is given in detail in an appendix, as 
part of on explanation of how syllables are 
timed, and thus of how English rhythm works. 
(The Integration of intonation with rhythm is 
nn Important feature of Dolinger’s approach,) 
And there is plenty left to argue about. For 
instance, his account of the neurolinguistics Af 
intonation is over-simple: he claims tlrnt in- 
tonation is mainly located in the right hemi- 
sphere of the brain, but I think it is more likely 
to be a case uf bilateral representation (es- 
pecially in view of the many “tone” languages 
in the world, where (he left hemisphere is cer- 
tainly involved). And there ore many points of 
detailed interpretation which will keep experts 
arguing happily for weeks. 

As Bolinger remarks in his preface, “intonn- 
tiott is too important a subject to be left jusL to . 
linguists", invoking the interests of psycho- 
logists, musicologists, anthropologists, writers 
and cfcen jurists (given the attention they pny 
to words, which the tone of voice may effec- 
tively - though not legally - contradict). If any 
book, on .intonation is likely, to appeal to. all 
these. Various’ interests , H* is “this- one. y* ■ \ > • 
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Songs of a fighting man 


Moods for music 


D. D. R. Owen 


WILLIAM D. PADEN, TILDE SANKOVITCII and 
PATRICIA II. STABLEIN (Editors) 

The Poems of the Troubadour Berlran de Bora 
573pp. University of California Press. £55.25. 
0520 04297 2 


After many years of relulive neglect, the 
troubadours arc back in fashion; und new 
scholarly editions arc appearing, supplied with 
translations for the benefit of those whose 
comm und oF Old Provencal is less than curly 
editors took For granted. Bert ran de Born is 
particularly Favoured, the present handsome 
volume having been narrowly preceded by a 
critical edition and translation by Gfirard 
Gouiran, which appeared last year from the 
University oF Provence under the title of 
L' Amour et to guerre. In it the Paden-Sank- 
ovitch~S table in work is noted us Forthcoming. 

The two editions have more in common than 
the poems themselves (of which one or two, 
of ilmilitFul authenticity, appear only in one 
or the other): both enutuin well-researched 
accounts of Bert mu's life and social status, his 
literary tastes and relationships, his passions 
and prejudices, and an assessment of his nrt. 
Although only one of his interns has been pre- 
served with its melody, both works give n selec- 
tion of scores to which others could have been 
set. There are some major differences. The 
American editors, for instance, are less gener- 
ous with variant readings and give only those 
needed to support emendations from the base 
MSS, their aim being to provide a single au- 
thentic reading for each poem. Nor, unlike 
Gouiran, do they include the vidas and razos, 
those spurious accounts of Bertran’s life and 
the circumstances behind his songs which 
helped to turn the man into a myth for later 
generations. They are, however, discussed and 
described, as are the handful of miniatures 
found in the chunso timers. A review of Ber- 
trams later, somewhat patchy, literary reputa- 
tion concludes with half-a-dozen pages on Ezra 
Pound's "poetic communion" With him. 

The swaggering lord of Autafort might have 
been surprised at this upsurge of interest in his 
compositions, for he sometimes speaks as 
though his songs were a mere pastime, thrown 
off to cheer himself up in the face of harsh 
reality. Professional hacks he despised, rating 
them no higher than mercenary soldiers. Sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, no historical document re- 
ferring to him contains a hint that he was a 
poet. Yet he might well have fell flattered by 
this attention, because, despite his claim to 
spend little time on his poems (“I make 'em 
without the least effort'*), he is a first-class and 
surely painstaking technician, even an innova- 
tor who tef t bis mark on others . Admired espe- 
cially for his sirventes t poems on moral, 'politic- 
al or satirical themes, he does riot fool us with 
his casual remark: "I’ve made a sirventes 
where not a word misses the mark, and it never 
cost me a garlic clave." He knew Well enough, 
and iviaunled, the power of his songs as 
weapops against his enemies or goads for the 
timid and irresolute. 

i Bertram scarcely conforms to the popular 
' image of the troubadour as a pining lover spin- 
ning iromantic fantasies around (he figure of a 
real or. imagined mistress. The editors here 
speak; of :>> thc ancillary theme of love” in his 
poems; and it is true that only six:qre devoted ; 
exclusively to love, though about half of them 
have passing references to it. He Is capable of 
infecting the. courtly loyor stance, ' as in his 
largely Platonic eulogy to Henry fl’s daughter 
Mathilda, or. when he claims prefer the sec- 
ret joy and fears of love to worldly ppwer and 
possessions. Yet in thc flrst case a practical 
motive nil doubt lurks behind h|S blandish* 
mem's, and the cpntext of the second fs his 
castigation of a too .reticent lover: Elsewhere, 
having implausibly blamed his own timidity in 
an affair, he. drops his pretence: “(’rti no lover, 
nor do I care enough about love tq approach a 
lady or usk her for it, nqf do I court." With that 
he (urns to his favourite topic of power-politics 
and Warfare, on which his modern notoriety 
largely reals. - . 

*Tm so damn tough that the shreds of war 
cling to me*’, he boasts (the translation his i$ 
racy moments). "J ; . comfort myself; arid. keep 
f a mused wit b‘ War 1 fend (hc'tptjrfyey, giv- 


ing and flirting." Here is the machismo of the 
larger-than-life Bertran, whose career of in- 
triguing. feuding (not least with his own 
brother) and leaguing for and against great 
nobles and princes, notably in stormy Plan- 
tagenet circles, is helpfully unravelled for us in 
the introduction. He revels in conjuring up the 
grim sights and sounds of battle. Like Roland 
und other epic heroes he admires, he scorns 
debilitating peace, as he assures no less a lord 
than Richard Lionheart. But if there is more 
than a touch of Roland about him, he had the 
poetic soul of a medieval Cyrano; and the edi- 
tors see his whole art as “integrating the dispa- 
rate registers of epic and lyric, real and ideal". 

An idealist he was, extolling the robust 
vigour of youth, displaying a frankness and 
generosity of spirit that he often missed among 
his contemporaries, longing for a society that 
practised noble virtues refined in the fires of 
war. Beneath all his flamboyance we glimpse 
too a sincere religious faith and Christian char- 
ity; so it is fitting that, like another of his cru- 
sading heroes, Guillaume d'Orange, he should 
have ended his life in n monk's habit. It was, 
though, in Hell that Dante encountered Ber- 
tran’s shade, swinging his severed head like a 
lantern, dimmed Tor having sown discord in his 
lifetime. More reassuring is the penitential 
poem, if it is his, which begins; “When I reflect 
and consider what I am, and whence I came, 1 
cross myself and I am much amazed how 
patient God has been, for so long, with my 
faults." 

The editors’ judicious and wide-ranging 
study, their critical aids (including a schedule 
of historical sources, an ample bibliography, 
textual notes, and a glossary as well as the 
translation) and the poems themselves, scru- 
pulously edited, afford us both the opportunity 
and the ince ntive to make or pleasurably renew 
our acquaintance with this warrior-trouba- 
dour. The presentation is as lavish as the price 
might suggest, the format square and solid os a 
medieval keep, the cover, appropriately, the 
colour of dried blood. 


Nigel Wilkins 


MARGARET LOUISE SWITTEN 

The ConsoB of Raimon de Miraval: A study of 

poems and melodies 

247pp. Cambridge, MA: Thd Medieval 

Academy of America. 

0910956820 

Raimon de Miraval is not the best known of 
troubadours, but he is important for the re- 
latively large number of his cansos which have 
survived - thirty-seven - and also because, of 
these, the exceptionally high number of twen- 
ty-two have retained their nionodic musical 
setting in some of the manuscript sources. The 
texts had all been edited with a modern French 
translation by Leslie Topsfield in 1971; 
Margaret Louise Switten gives accurate English 
translations with an extremely full introduction 
and commentary, often dependent on Tops- 
field, but in many ways complementing the 
earlier edition. Switten’s presentation seems to 
be dictated very much more by head than by 
heart. One lacks the dramatic impact of the 
Provencal vidas and razos which related 
Raimon’s rise to fame from impoverished cir- 
cumstances, his passionate involvement with 
many women, and above all how he was de- 
ceived in vengeance by one who persuaded him 
to leave his wife but then married someone 
else. It is the texts themselves, very much the 
lesser part of Switten's edition, which convey 
Raimon's fluctuating moods from total submis- 
siveness to hardy insult. “Que desiran deu hom 
d’amor jausir" - for one who desires should 
enjoy love - he -declares, (hough merely to 
serve is better than to be turned away. At other 
times he openly sues for sexual favours, or 
rejects a “lady for sale" who prefers suitors 
with money. 

It is a pity Switten omits the fifteen cansos 
lacking music, since they are needed to fill in 
the picture. Fine analysis of the text and music 
dominates her approach. In many ways the 


Unloading the syllables 


A* F. L. Beeston 


CHARLES GREVILLETUETEY 

Classical Arabic Poetry ; 1 62 poems from 

ImrulkaisloMa'arri 

300pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul . £18. 

0710301103 ’ 

Anyone producing translations from Arabic 
poetry into English runs the hazard of setting 
himself' up in competition with the admirable, 
renderings of C. J. Lyell. C. G. Tuetey’s 
volume, covering the first 500 years of extant 
Arabic poetry, is probably as good as anything 
done since Lyell, and certainly better than 
some of the attempts that have got into print in 
the last three decades or so. 

Nevertheless, for the general reader it has 
three drawbacks. Each of the 162 pieces is 
called a poem, though the introduction in 
several oases notes that only q part of the ori- 
ginal poem is given; where there is no such note 
in the introduction, the reader is left in the dark 
ns to whether the piece is a complete poem or 
an extracts This is specially unfortunate today, 
when there js an increasing interest in the prin- 
.qiple ofsimctuni! unity of a poem as a whole. 
Here too, T must express regret that Tuetey 
contributes to perpetuating nn old misconcep- 
tion by writing that the “line" of Arabic poetry 
(corresponding to two lines of his English) is 
; “always a syntactically complete unit -. a rule 
that was never abandoned throughout classical 
poetry in fact, the norm (and oven this norm 1 
is occasionally transgressed) is that ntthe end 
of a line the hearer should not be keplinsus- 
pqnse Waiting for a syntactic. completion in the 
next line; but ills extremely common for a |ine 
hot Ip be syntactically independent qf the pre- 
ceding line. ■' ; ■. ■/ • .[ : 

- Secoh'd , (again' apart fran) . sbnie rpndqnr 
no tes i n the introduction)* there is ho explana- 
tory commentary at all; 'though this is ah indis- 
pensable aid to comprehension bf thejlitelra- 
piro of an alien culture.- For example, "till the 
march and the drive imve folded (heirjsides, as 
. thfeHadraroi mVrchnrtts double their, fares’! is 
surely <jui it unintelligible .without (tiqfeforroa-i 


edition is u model of method, and one can. 
understand why it took some fifteen vom, 
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prepare. The discussion of textual 


curiously, conveys much less direct fci 
what Raimon has to say, after meticJL 
though laboured analysis of key words suck 
joi,pretz,solatz. Small units lead tobiguni&j, 
rigorous progression: word, line, stanza, soti 
Syntax and versification are thoroughly Ufa 
apart. 

Tho greatest merit of Switten’s edition b 
perhaps that it takes the music fully mtocoo- 
sideration, something rarely done in the past, 
but now gradually winning acceptance. Ham 
literary critics still need to be reminded: smp 
have melodies. Switten has ihe rareahiliiyj 
cope with both sides of the double uiwiitou j 
seeking a collaborator, and displays evkknt 
competence, though her analyses of melodk 
structure are sometimes a little forced! S k 
does, however, follow the “dedamatwj 
rhythm" free-transcriplion method odvociM 
by H. van der Werf, denying rhythmic struc- 
ture to medieval monody, despite convincing 
recent criticism. When trouvkre songs appear 
quoted in measure in contemporary pol jpto 
nic motets, and such as Adam de la Hale voile 
music of both types, it is hard to believe itoi 
troubadour and trouvire melodies lacked 
rhythmic shape. The evidence of folksongsup- 
ports the idea of pulse, and it is most unlikely 
that the cansos behaved differently from the 
dance songs which rub shoulders with them. It 
seems just as unlikely that twelfth and thir- 
teenth-century secular song should behat 
totally differently from that of the later Middle 
Ages, where new types of notation male 
rhythms completely clear. Switten's descrip- 
tion of an ideal performer “who knows the 
language and is steeped in its traditions" reaDj 
only fits a singer of the time and the “vintf 
effects achieved through performance based 
on imperfect knowledge, with no practical rtf 
gestions as to rhythm from the presumably j 
more experienced editor, often sound non j 
Californian than Occitan. 


tion that the main export from South Arabia to 
central Arabia was textiles, so that “double” 
means "fold for packing". 

Third, to me at least, the rhythms used by 
Tuetey are tedious and distasteful. In by far the 
majority of cases the subtle varieties of Arabic 
metres appear here in an English form with 
four stresses to each line (half-line of the Ara- 
bic), and a heavy dominance of anapaestic 
rhythms: as in the above quoted example, and 
(on p83) “To the banners, the desert, the night 
I am known - to the sword, to the lance, to the 
paper and pen”. Tuetey’s observation in the 
introduction that “classical Arabic is a polysy- 
llabic language, English tends to be monosylla- 
bic. To translate Arabic with the same number 
of syllables would therefore for the most part 
Involve tiresome ‘padding’ to stretch the English 
line” -just does not work. Quite apart from the 
extremely fallacious contrast between a 
polysyllabic Arabic and a monosyllabic Eng- 
lish, anyone with experience in translating 
knows that there is no problem about ‘‘pad- 
ding’’: the difficulty is rather to compress the 
semantically heavily loaded Arabic syllables 
into an English form that is not over-diffuse. 
But much more important than this is the char- 
acter of the rhythms. Tuetey’s cloyingly fre- 
quent anapaestic rhythms are characteristic of 
the English ballad metre, and produce aii ex- 
cess of unstressed syllables; whereas exactly 
th? opposite is true of heroic metres (repre- 
sented in the- majority pf the pieces in! this 
collection) both in Arabic arid in English; one 
iyi!l rarely encounter an anapaestic foot in-Mil- 
. ton or in Pope’s Iliad,. All iri afl, it is, probably 
belter to eschew any attempt at rhythmic utii- 
, /ormity in the English version, as is done here. 

It mUst.be staid, however* that in rendering, the 
..' .shorter and, Jess' stately metres (of which there 
are a i few examples given}* The(ey. is rather 
. more -successful ;- also: that the critical notes in 
the introduction are always interesting 1 and 
'• ; Usually 'justified,,:: " 

. . : sports jp Arabic poetr y * a^d bpth teachers 

•and students of Afabic, all of whom might be 
expected tp have a keen- interest in this work, 
dreofcom^p vital Ly.concerned yvitti tjie.accura-, 
o$y of Ibcfjre^rUtgs^aud, byien for thfc jitpn- 

i. - ft - '•'l-.'" • >' 


expert, it does no good to the cause of Arab* 
poetry to present him with inaccurate rew^ 
ings. Unfortunately, Tuetey has made 
of assessing his accuracy by comparison »# 
the originals excessively difficult: out of 
teen source-books to which he gives 
for his selection, only half-a-dozen arewnw 
ern critical editions customarily used by 
lars; the rest are antiquated nineteenth - 
tury editions, mostly uncritical, and 
ble except in two or three of the greatest UWJ 
les in this country. In these circumstance- 
track down the Arabic of one of dtesefjjT 
(not knowing even whether Us m 
first line of the original poem) would be a 
time-consuming research project. 

The most I can do here is to note ^ 
instances of shortcoming. In P ieW . 
famous poem of Shanfara rhyming m ‘ 

1, we are presented with the bizarre 
“friended by cares” , where the ^ I; 
“acquainted with cares” echoing 1 vr-jlb 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 8 I V' 
certainly rash to think that one can 
the Authorized Version of the Bib ■ 
lines later, the poet says that the Sptn ° . 

iioiced in him”: what can haveind 


IVJUIW.U u>— j ----- E; 

Tuetey to transpose this into his §• 

and her “mirth with him”? The **^1 
Tuetey presents it is totally j#jsi 


has “rejoiced in him"; what 

entime^ 

* mm — # Diplf IjOP 1 

the tone of the poem as a whole, r 
short (but entire) epigram by.Ma at. 
ed in perfectly simple language 
ical adornment apart from tbe ®P ,g ..jjgt 
point itself; it runs, “Often a singing'&j^ 

house of a grasping wicked 

decked but 


grasping wicked mar> i ■ j 

in bracelets and earring) ^ 


Ir: 


made for her as. adornment n«f- 

does she not fear its sting ° n J udgmen ^ 
.Tuetey’s version runs, “The in 
er’s pretty wife, giit-edged / her ta 
and gems, desired in ,go](J / ri f lx . 

be made, but never thought / of W® .|t 
ixed in her breast’.’- Here, JP.-a ^ 


find, it fixed n j ho# p 1 " k 

strikes a highly discordant pole ; a . R 
■ readers : : will grasp, without a J!. J50# 
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London’s India Office Library and Records, 
now administratively a department of the Brit- 
ish Library, possesses virtually unrivalled col- 
lections of printed and manuscript sources on 
South Asia, and now runs an education service 
loplace its material, especially documents con- 
cerning the history of British India, at the dis- 
posal of teachers and students. Steve Ashton 
and Penelope Tuson’s imaginatively written 
new guide for teachers, India Office Library 
and Records, should bring this part of the col- 
lections to wider public attention and use. As 
well as explaining the coverage of some of the 
constituent collections of papers and of the 
Records in general, the guide shows, with a few 
well-chosen examples of historical themes, 
how the great wealth of available primary 
documents can be used to assist the study of 
history even at school level. 

In the treatment of several of these themes, 
such as the Amritsar massacre and the experi- 
cncesof Indian soldiers in the First World War, 
one also sees a move towards objectivity as an 
educational aim. In colonial history this is 
dearly still needed as a corrective to defensive 
or conservative attitudes, and also to the glib 
moralizing, of various colours, that can be- 
rome fashionable in post-colonial times. The 
"Indenture system" is one of those themes that 
look time, and some changes in perception, to 
enter tbe main pur view of colonial historians in 
Ik West. From the 1830s, for almost a century 
after the abolition of slavery, plantations in 
numerous p&rts of the British Empire and in 
some French colonies were worked by labour- 


ers who were recruited in India and persuaded 
to emigrate, often on exploitative contracts 
enforceable on pain of criminal liability. Those 
who survived their terms of employment and 
stayed on after the expiry of their contracts 
became the cores of Asian communities that 
have since attained economic and cultural 
importance in many independent countries. 
Hugh Tinker’s important book A New System 
of Slavery (1974) showed among other things 
the dependence of Britain’s imperial prosper- 
ity on the i nde ntured labou r of Indian wo rkers , 
and can be said to have established the terms of 
reference for a whole spate of more specialized 
studies in Indian emigration. Work in this held 
stands to be greatly assisted by Timothy N. 
Thomas's Indians Overseas: A guide to source 
materials in the India Office Records for the 
study of Indian emigration 1830-1950. Much of 
what he lists and describes was previously hard 
to track down; it includes collections of both 
official and private documents covering the 
history of indentures and related matters of 
colonial administration. This is followed by 
useful notes on relevant ami important over- 
seas archives. Thomas’s introduction to this 
guide is a highly readable historical and 
bibliographical essay, which takes us vividly 
through the story of indentures, Ihe debates 
and legislation aimed at curbing the most 
blatant malpractices (or at averting the most 
damaging criticism), and the later history of 
Indian communities and their struggles for 
equitable treatment in increasingly hostile 
environments. 

A Hindi drama on the evils of “twentieth 
century slavery” (indenture) appears among 
the many hundreds of publications banned by 
the Government of India during the first half of 
this century, but nevertheless acquired on the 
initiative of the British Museum and India 
Office Libraries, carefully stored aqd now de- 
scribed in a fascinating catalogue, Publications 
Proscribed by the Government of India . edited 
by Graham Shaw and Mary Lloyd. The num- 
ber of proscribed books, pamphlets and 
ephemera in these collections is formidable, 
particularly as this is only a small part of the 
material banned through successive acts of 
press legislation since die first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. So far, surprisingly little 
account has been taken of these collections, 
and of similar and larger lots available in India 
and Pakistan, even after the appearance in 
1974 of N. G. Barrier’s Banned: Controversial 
literature and political control in British India 
1907-1947. And yet it is an obviously promis- 
ing field for studying the byways of the 
nationalist movements. In this new catalogue, 
the publications are meticulously listed under 
language, each entry carrying a brief but help- 
ful description of content; thus the book can be 
• read with profit, and sometimes amusement, 
even in isolation from the material it deals 
with. This material is an interesting mixture. 
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growing ranks of reference works a reproduc- 
tion in clear three-column layout of the whole 
set of 136,000 entries. Eight large volumes are 
scheduled for issue through 1986, and even 
from the first volume (of 464 pages), made 
available for review, h is possible to admire the 
consistency of descriptive technique that has 
been characteristic of Harvard practice from 
the start. The principles of compilation are 
easily described, and anyone using these 
volumes should give due attention to the four 
pages of introduction by Rodney Dennis, the 
present Curator of Manuscripts, which tell 
readers just what they ought to know. Readers 
are, however, notoriously negligent of pre- 
fatory notes to Indexes, even though a little., 
careful preparation may well enrich their work 
greatly. The same applies, particularly when 
indexes are as good as this one, to whatever 
descriptive listings are available; card entries 
can reveal a good deal, but they rarely tell the 
user as much as a well-devised catalogue 

description. • 

At Harvard the typescript inventories of the 
major collections have always been a particu- 
larly valuable adjunct of the card catalogue, , 
and it is good to know that the Chadwyck- 
Healey pubiicatiori Includes the option of a set 
1 of, 331 microfiche^ which. reproduce W 


There arc ihc obviously seditious kinds of pub- 
lication violently inveighing against British 
rule. There arc others which were perceived to 
raise the danger of into renin munal tension, nr 
which advocated religious or sectarian conflict; 
but it is clear that culls to unity of the various 
groups were also carefully sifted. The express- 
ion of socialist sympathies was uppurcntly con- 
sidered to raise dangerous precedents; some 
titles, including several which were readily 
available outside India, have nothing directly 
to do with Indo-British relations but ob- 
viously disquieted the censors on more funda- 
mental principles. Among (he banned patriotic 
poems arc many ballads (for example Marathi 
powadas) composed for oral transmission; 
historians of these and other genres will be in- 
debted to the British censors, nnd of course to 
the present cataloguers, for preserving many 
transient gems; far more must have received un- 
hindered performance by itinerant bards in Ihc 
pay of political movements, and were then lost 
to posterity. The picture should be completed 
by Indian and Pakistani cataloguers in their 
own countries, where much more of this ma- 
terial remains to he revived. In the Indian 
National Archives this has already been started 
with (he reissuing of some proscribed litera- 
ture. Meanwhile the British Library will be 
issuing its own vuluahlc collections on micro- 
film. 

Dipali Ghosh's bibliography, Translations of 
Bengali Works into English, is a worthwhile 
undertaking. It is to he expected that English- 
speukers will try to acquire some knowledge of 
the literature and culture of the Bengali 
population in Britain by using translations. 
Just over 700 works are listed, and though the 
cataloguing here is far from perfect n careful 
search through the book will turn up a good 
variety of texts worth reading. The very brief 
introduction could have been improved with 
more enlightening notes on Bengali litera- 
ture, perhaps highlighting some of the works 
included in the catalogue. 

Katherine Henn's much more ambitious 
bibliography, Rabindranath Tagore, extremely 
well done as far as it goes, is on the other hand 
devalued by its restriction to Engb'sh -language 
sources; it rather underplays the fact that 
Tagore was a Bengali and was, as we are often 
(old, at his best in Bengali. The Nobel award 
for Ihe English Gitanja/i may have made him 
an honorary Westerner, but we should by now 
be acquiring an interest also in Tagore's output 
in his own language, or at least reading about 
it. The way is still open for the compilation of a 
critical, more selective work which may take 
account of Bengali criticism, and perhaps also 
studies in European languages. Most of the 
important sources are, after alt, in the India 
Office and British Libraries. Dare we hope for 
a time when a teachers' guide to the marvellous 
Oriental collections and to works on Indian 
literature may be deemed marketable? 


available lists. These will certainly be worth 
consulting to provide an archival context for 
whatever collection the individual catalogue 
entries have been drawn from, be it the cor- 
respondence of Charles Eliot Norton or the 
great autograph album of Frederick Locker- 
Lampson, to take two examples I have myself 
used in the Houghton Reading Room in the 
past. 

The same publishers have now also com- 
pleted the even larger task of issuing the Index 
of Manuscripts in the British Library. With a 
letter of Dr Ernst Zyhlarz to the Coptic scholar 
W. E. Crum, Volume Ten (despite eleven 
having been originally planned) brings the set 
to a conclusion, The task has .been piinc- 
. lually finished, and even with its rather under- 
stated limitations the 6,000 four-columned 
pages cannot but be u major contribution 
to the study of the British Library's hold- 
ings. As D. G. VHlsey said of Volume One 
( TLS t January 25, 1985), this Is “a marvellous 
key with which to unlock the British Library's 
great manuscript collections”. As with the 
■Harvard set, one is conscious throughout how 
much the catalogue entries, particularly for the 
later volumes of the Catalogue of Additions, 
will add to the basic information given in the 
!ta*y brief index entries,.;-,: -1.: - ? .1 
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